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THE SHAPE OF POSTWAR LITERATURE 


GRANVILLE HICKS" 


When war broke out in Europe in 
August, 1914, America was entering up- 
on a period of literary productivity that 
some historians have called “the little 
renaissance.’ Bitter as the controversy 
over America’s role in the war became, 
most authors continued along the paths 
upon which they had so happily entered. 
In 1915 Dreiser published The ‘‘Genius,” 
Masters published Spoon River Anthology, 
and Brooks published America’s Com- 
ing-of-A ge. 1916 was the year of Sand- 
burg’s Chicago Poems, Robinson’s Man 
against the Sky, and the Provincetown 
Plays. Even American participation in 
the war failed to distract any consider- 
able number of writers: Cabell, Dreiser, 
Lewis, Hergesheimer, Lowell, Mencken, 
Nathan, and Robinson all brought out 
characteristic books in 1917 or 1918. 
And in 1919 and 1920 came some of the 
most significant volumes of this phase 
of our literary history: Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio, Cabell’s Jurgen, the 
first volume of Mencken’s Prejudices, 
Hergesheimer’s Java Head, Lewis’ Main 
Street, Sandburg’s Smoke and Steel. 

The war did, of course, have some 
immediate effect upon American letters: 
for one thing, there were the propagan- 


Author of The Great Tradition, Figures of 
Transition, and Only One Storm. 
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dists on both sides. But the war did not 
interrupt the steady progress of the 
“new” poetry, the “new” drama, and 
the “new” realism. Even when the young 
men got out of the army and began to 
make themselves heard, there was still 
no break. The patriotic press, it is true, 
was shocked by the terms in which John 
Dos Passos, Thomas Boyd, and other 
young realists described the war, but 
the intelligentsia—some of them a little 
ashamed of the nationalistic excesses of 
wartime and others in a position to say 
“T told you so”—quickly hailed these 
fruits of disillusionment. And it did not 
take long for the attitude of the intel- 
ligentsia to spread to an influential sec- 
tion of the reading public. After the 
Treaty of Versailles, after America’s 
failure to join the League of Nations, 
after the electorate’s official return to 
normalcy, cynicism about the war 
seemed as natural as scorn for the philis- 
tinism of businessmen or disrespect for 
the morality of prohibitionists and book 
censors. As a matter of fact, the war, by 
speeding up a process of social disin- 
tegration, helped to create a large audi- 
ence for writers who had previously had 
to fight for recognition. 

This is a different kind of war. It is 
different in a simple and yet important 
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way: it has taken far more men out of 
civilian life and has put them where they 
can do little or no writing. If one thinks 
of some young man who was publishing 
promising short stories two or three years 
ago and who ought to be bringing out a 
novel about now, one can take it for 
granted that he is in the army. The week 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor the New 
Republic brought out a supplement en- 
titled, ‘Writers under Thirty.” Of the 
nineteen writers represented, four were 
already in the army. Only one of the 
nineteen, so far as I can make out, has 
published a book since the appearance of 
the supplement, and he, too, is now in 
the service. I have seen poems or stories 
by six of the others. Twelve have not 
been heard from at all—a fantastically 
large proportion in normal times. Two 
of the men, I know, are in IV-F. The 
others, I suspect, are all in the armed 
forces. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that 
the literary future rests with men now in 
the army or navy. What kinds of books 
will these men write? Malcolm Cowley 
in a recent issue of the New Republic 
quotes a letter from an author to his pub- 
lisher, a letter that gives us our first 
plausible answer to this question. To 
begin with, the letter says, 
there will be a flood of first-person narratives— 
tough, exciting imitations of Hemingway and 
the more self-conscious war correspondents. 
....After this wave has subsided will come 
another and more thoughtful, more subjective 
one. This will be produced by men who were 
teachers, artists, writers, students before they 
were inducted and who still think of themselves 
as such in spite of two or three years’ service. 
These men are not adventurous extroverts 
like the No. 1’s; they are victims; they have a 
grievance..... Watch out for beautiful, sensi- 


tive prose and for what the blurbs will call a 
“telling indictment of the stupidities of war.” 


Finally, this unnamed author tells his 
publisher: “You will get no manuscript 
from me, none whatever dealing with 
the war.” 

My guess is that these are very shrewd 
guesses. Already we have seen the begin- 
nings of the hard-boiled literature of the 
war, and the influence of Hemingway is 
everywhere apparent. (Hemingway not 
only is superb in his handling of violent 
action; he has the trick of appearing to 
be perfectly objective while always deal- 
ing with his own emotions.) The litera- 
ture with a grievance will necessarily 
wait until after the war, but no one can 
doubt that the grievances are there. 
A young friend of mine writes me: 

Take a job that is the complete antithesis of 
what you prepared for, of what you ever wanted 
to do, and sit down some night and consider 
that you’ve got that job, that you’ve got to go in 
and face it tomorrow and tomorrow, for 
Lord knows how long, while everything you 
wanted to do hangs fire—it’s hardly a situation 
conducive to great rejoicing and singing of 


hallelujah. 


This young man’s record shows how con- 
scientious and courageous a job he has 
done as a fighting man, but it is perfect- 
ly certain that resentment is going to 
color his books—if he lives to write any. 

As important, however, as his predic- 
tions about other men is what the writer 
of the letter says about himself: let other 
men do as they please; he is not going to 
write about the war. I believe that, 
though he apparently regards this de- 
cision as unique, it is likely to be the de- 
cision of many soldiers, especially those 
whose careers were already begun be- 
fore the war. The young friend I have 
quoted will probably write about the 
war, for it is by far the most interesting 
thing that has happened to him; but 
more experienced writers will try to go 
back to where they were, postponing 
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until later whatever they may have to 
say about men in battle. 

The truth is that war gives a man 
plenty of experience for literary purposes, 
but it does not give him direction. The 
two forms of war literature mentioned 
by the author of the New Republic letter 
fit into well-established patterns: the 
hard-boiled school that has flourished 
ever since Hemingway published The 
Sun Also Rises and the more or less 
autobiographical novel of disillusion- 
ment, for which a generation of sad 
young men has prepared the way. There 
was a feeling, even before the war, that 
both forms had been rather too 
thoroughly exploited, and perhaps that 
is why the anonymous author has re- 
solved to shun them. 

The young men who took part in the 
first World War came back to an Ameri- 
ca in which literature was flourishing, 
and for the most part they found the 
current schools wholly congenial. Scott 
Fitzgerald, for instance, wrote the first 
version of This Side of Paradise while he 
was still in the army, and it came to be 
looked on as a typically postwar novel, 
but it would be easy to demonstrate that 
the attitudes it exhibits were flourish- 
ing in Greenwich Village in 1913. John 
Dos Passos felt much more sharply the 
impact of the war, and yet the leading 
ideas of One Man’s Initiation and Three 
Soldiers can be found in his under- 
graduate essays. 

This war, however, broke out at a 
very different point in the literary cycle. 
The depression—not merely in itself but 
as an indication of the failure of a way of 
life—was responsible for nearly a decade 
of preoccupation with economic and so- 
cial problems. The revolutionary im- 
pulse carried over into 1939 and 1940— 
giving us in those years Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath, Hemingway’s For 


Whom the Bell Tolls, and Wolfe’s You 
Can’t Go Home Again—but it had spent 
itself. Since 1940, novels deliberately 
modeled on the pattern of the thirties 
(Ruth McKenney’s Jake Home, for in- 
stance) and novels reminiscent of that 
pattern (such as Alexander Saxton’s 
Grand Crossing) have seemed anachronis- 
tic. There is no real comparison between 
Jake Home and Grand Crossing, one be- 
ing an ardent and awkward piece of 
propaganda for the Communist party, 
the other a sensitive story of a young 
man’s search for a social philosophy. 
Both of them, however, seemed to me 
very much vieux jeu as I read them, 
though I was perfectly aware that five 
years earlier I would at least have sym- 
pathized with what Miss McKenney 
was trying to do and would have been 
moved by Mr. Saxton’s chronicle. Of 
course, the obvious comment is that I 
have changed, but so have many other 
people, and that is why a literary move- 
ment has come to an end. 

A literary movement has ended, and 
nothing has taken its place. The last 
three years have not given us—as 1916, 
1917, and 1918 did—a series of charac- 
teristic books by the authors who domi- 
nated pre-war literature. Some of these 
authors have been silent; others have 
tentatively and not very successfully 
moved in directions that are new for 
them. Meanwhile, no bold new talents 
have appeared, and, indeed, from any 
point of view, these have been lean years. 
Neither in what was being written at 
the time they went away nor in what has 
appeared in their absence will returning 
servicemen find clear guidance. 

In such a situation prophecy becomes 
exceedingly risky, but are there any 
clues to be discerned? One safe predic- 
tion, I think, is that we shall see many 
novels that deal with what is loosely 
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called abnormal psychology. Next to 
Hemingway, Faulkner has probably 
been the most influential author of their 
generation, and, like Hemingway, he 
has certain characteristics of manner 
and style that can be taken over by au- 
thors who do not necessarily share all 
his attitudes. Not all the young men who 
return from the war with grievances will 
find what they want in the Faulknerian 
tradition of mystery and terror, but I 
think that some of them will feel that his 
way of saying things is suited to what 
they have to say. 

Faulkner has rarely been autobio- 
graphical, and the aggrieved young men 
are likely to be concerned at first with their 
own states of mind. They will find plenty 
of models, of course, both before and 
after Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. They will also discover that 
certain American women have made 
new ventures in self-revelation. There is 
no tenderer, stranger study of the meet- 
ing of minds than Carson McCullers’ 
The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter, nor is there 
a more pitilessly honest piece of analysis 
than Mary McCarthy’s The Company 
She Keeps. The importance one attaches 
to the disclosures of a heightened and 
perhaps morbid sensibility depends on 
one’s whole philosophy of literature and 
life, but some of the most impressive 
novels of recent years have been in this 
genre, and we should not be surprised or 
dismayed if postwar moods encouraged 
further probings of traumatic experi- 
ences and injured psyches. 

It is also safe to prophesy that the 
novel of social relationships will be writ- 
ten after the war, but it is not so easy to 
predict the point of view from which 
these relationships will be explored. In 
the twenties Sinclair Lewis adroitly ex- 
hibited the contradictions between the 
American myth and the American reali- 


ty, and in our own time J. P. Marquand 
has shown how much can still be made 
of that theme. Between Lewis’ heyday 
and Marquand’s came, as we have noted, 
a generation of novelists who looked at 
the social scene with both the disgust 
and the hope that faith in revolution 
gives. A third way of writing about so- 
ciety is James T. Farrell’s heavy-handed 
setting-down of facts—a method that at 
least aims at objectivity though it does 
not always achieve it. 

Certain recent novels have suggested 
that there may be a fourth way of treat- 
ing social relationships. In Robert Penn 
Warren’s At Heaven’s Gate the method is 
experimental rather than purely real- 
istic, and the emphasis is psychological. 
This is the story of Sue Murdock and of 
the four men—her father and three 
lovers—who failed to give her life mean- 
ing. Yet it is also the story of a southern 
city in the process of adjustment to 
large-scale capitalism, and Mr. Warren 
has beaten many of the sociological 
novelists at their own game. He is in- 
terested in the impersonal forces that 
influence the lives of his characters, and 
he never underestimates their impor- 
tance, but he is even more interested in 
inner struggles and personal tragedies. 
Bogan Murdock is not merely the build- 
er of a financial empire but also an in- 
adequate and unhappy father, and 
Sweetie Sweetwater is a lover as well as 
a labor leader. 

All this sounds commonplace enough, 
and yet few American novelists have 
been able to achieve both psychological 
depth and social breadth. Our major 
realists have given an increasingly com- 
prehensive account of the social structure, 
but they have usually done this only by 
neglecting the life that goes on within 
the individual. Revolting against this 
kind of selection, which, they charge, 
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results in superficiality, other novelists 
have sought to portray the inner life by 
direct analysis, by symbolism, or by 
various experimental techniques, es- 
pecially in recent years techniques de- 
riving from James Joyce. The majority 
of the psychological novelists, however, 
have seemed to assume that they could 
ignore the way a man earned his living, 
the kind of government he lived under, 
the conventions and formalities of his 
group, and, in short, all the conditions 
that shape a man’s outer life and have 
much to do with his inner one. The im- 
portance of Mr. Warren’s book is that 
he has tried to do equal justice to both 
aspects of human existence. 

Moreover, Mr. Warren does not stand 
alone. Elizabeth Janeway’s The Walsh 
Girls is interesting because the psy- 
chological problem that is its central 
theme is worked out against a familiar 
background. To realize that this state- 
ment is not so trivial as it might appear, 
one has only to compare The Walsh Girls 
with Allan Seager’s Equinox, in which 
the characters are taken out of any 
recognizable context. Mrs. Janeway’s 
two sisters live their lives in a real town 
at a precise moment of history, and their 
problems have meaning because they 
can be so firmly associated with our 
problems. 

That realism can become more flexible 
and still remain realism is also indicated 
by Wallace Stegner’s The Big Rock 
Candy Mountain. Here is a characteris- 
tically American story of a frontiersman 
who grew up after the frontier had van- 
ished, a story full of the substance and 
color of American life. Mr. Stegner tells 
it with precise justice, never making Bo 
Mason larger than life and yet never 
cutting him down to fit a moral judg- 
ment or a social theory. He gives us 
everything that is heroic in Bo Mason’s 


career as a bootlegger, everything that 
is pathetic, and everything that is sordid. 
And by developing fully the members of 
Bo’s family, especially the sensitive son 
who is perhaps an autobiographical 
character, he travels all around the man, 
letting us see him in shifting lights and 
shadows as well as in the steady gleam of 
analysis. 

I am suggesting, of course, that the 
postwar novelists may go on with this 
attempt to work in two dimensions. But 
there is a third dimension that has to be 
taken into account, and this we might 
call the metaphysical dimension. In 
America we must go back to Melville 
and Hawthorne to find novelists who 
were deeply concerned with man’s place 
in the universe. In Europe, on the other 
hand, many of the major novelists of 
this century have been preoccupied with 
such problems, and in the past decade 
there has been a notable shift of emphasis 
from social to philosophical issues. 
Arthur Koestler’s works and those of 
Ignazio Silone will serve as examples. 

Is it merely fanciful speculation to 
think that there may be Americans 
after the war who will regard no prob- 
lem as more important than that of 
man’s nature and his destiny? Obvious- 
ly, philosophical and ethical problems 
do not exist only in a particular place or 
at a particular time, but there are certain 
circumstances that direct attention to 
them. In the thirties the important prob- 
lems seemed to be those that could be 
readily comprehended and _ perhaps 
solved—problems chiefly of economics 
and politics. Such problems will certain- 
ly exist after the war, but it may be that 
they will be overshadowed by questions 
for which there are no easy answers. 
American interest in certain European 
writers—consider, for instance, the post- 
humous vogue of Franz Kafka—in- 
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dicates that readers are already on the 
alert, and the success of Thornton Wild- 
er’s two plays, Our Town and The Skin of 
Our Teeth, is further evidence. The Unit- 
ed States, which has been spared so 
much in the past, is still the most fortu- 
nate of nations, but we are no longer 
isolated from the rest of the world, and 
the young men in the service, if they are 
writers or potential writers, are bound 
to see much that will make them wonder 
where our civilization is going. I do not 
think they will all become philosophers, 
but I shall not be surprised if many of 
them feel that the period after the war 
calls, not for poses of disillusionment and 
pessimism, but for sober thought. And 
I believe that our literature may be en- 
riched by their reflections. 

I know that these may seem to be 
wild guesses. I know, also, that too much 
can be made of the whole subject of 
literary tendencies. First-rate novels 
may appear that do not belong to any 


current school—as Christine Weston’s 
Indigo has just appeared—and they will 
not be any less important because of that 
fact. Moreover, I realize that ethical and 
philosophical speculation may lead to 
arid tracts or vague allegories. Naturally 
I hope that metaphysical interest can be 
combined with social awareness and 
psychological insight, but that is merely 
what I hope. 

It should also be understood that I 
am making no prophecies about the 
quality of postwar literature. Talent, to 
say nothing of genius, is something about 
which we have little knowledge. I think 
the period after the war is likely to have 
enough of the characteristics of the peri- 
od before the war so that we can predict 
that it will not be an easy time for writ- 
ers. It is likely to be a period in which 
letters in general will fare badly, but 
such periods, though cruel to the many, 
sometimes raise to greatness the talents 
of a few. 


THE STANFORD LANGUAGE ARTS INVESTIGATION 
A SYMPOSIUM—Continued" 


6. CREATIVE BUT WITHOUT DESIGN 


DORA V. SMITH? 


A new breath of life comes into edu- 
cation when groups of teachers, animated 
by a philosophy which has gripped them, 
band together to study and to experi- 
ment in actual classroom situations 
with practical ways of making their 
dreams come true. Fortunately, the 
Stanford Language Arts Investigation is 


* See English Journal, March, 1944, pp. 119-29, 
for the initial instalment of this symposium. 


2 Professor of the teaching of English at the 
University of Minnesota and past president of the 
National Council. 


the sort of organized effort which teach- 
ers anywhere can carry on in co-opera- 
tion with local leaders whether they 
have $45,000 or not. The educational 
growth of the teachers and their leaders 
is an outcome of major importance. That 
these teachers in particular had a sense 
of mission, a sense of freedom, of com- 
radeship, and of support in what they 
were doing is self-evident. How anyone 
can feel that they were ‘‘controlled’’ is 
difficult to imagine, for, as Miss Jewett 
points out, the extreme variation in 
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viewpoint, in suitability of techniques 
for the platform proposed, and in the 
success with which individuals carried 
on their activities is notable throughout 
the volume, English for Social Living. 
In general, however, the accounts reveal 
a vigorous attack upon the problems of 
actual communication, of the give-and- 
take of ideas in classroom, school, and 
community, and the use of all forms of 
communication important in our day. 
Above all, they place a much-needed 
emphasis upon initiative and self-evalua- 
tion and upon theimportance of sincerity, 
clarity, and courtesy in the social uses of 
language. 

Grappling with the question of the 
relative importance of means and ends 
in education and in human experience is 
an age-old problem. Dr. Benjamin’s re- 
mark, quoted by Miss La Brant, that 
we have too often substituted the sterile 
study of language forms for compelling 
emphasis upon social ends in the teach- 
ing of English is only too true. As teach- 
ers of the language arts who know much 
better than we do, we can but be grateful 
to the California group for once more 
forcing us to face the issue. 

The able review of the social functions 
of language in English for Social Living 
and of re-creating life through literature 
and language in Foreign Languages and 
Cultures in American Education is a 
distinct contribution to our thinking; 
whereas the honest, graphic presenta- 
tions of what happened in the classrooms 
will stimulate thoughtful teachers to 
choose the best and to avoid the least 
successful of the practices described. 
Although it is true that many teachers 
elsewhere are already doing the same 
things, many more are not—infinitely 
more. 

The plea for a social frame of refer- 
ence in all teaching is especially well de- 
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veloped and exemplified in the foreign- 
language volumes. In English for Social 
Living the concrete examples of self-eval- 
uation, of group work, of laboratory 
techniques, and of use of community re- 
sources will help many teachers who 
would like to try these methods but do 
not know how. One wishes there might 
have been more discussion of how pupils 
were prepared for group experiences, what 
techniques of carrying on in such situa- 
tions had to be emphasized in advance, 
and how the final result was achieved. 
For example, what caused the difference 
between the smoothly running labo- 
ratory course in “Pioneer Life and Lit- 
erature” (p. 179) and the stormy sessions 
in “Group Teaching in Freshman Eng- 
lish” (p. 33)? The reader would gladly 
sacrifice fifty pages of the less unique 
correlated activities for the answer to 
that one question—and the story of what 
Mr. Blake did to bring about such a 
combination of self-discipline and so- 
cial control. 

It is regrettable that the investigation 
as a whole is the subject of review before 
the second volume of the English report 
is out. As it is, the English program 
suffers by comparison with the one in 
foreign languages, for the latter has been 
much more clearly defined and the re- 
lationship of individual units to the 
whole pattern much more specifically 
conceived in the two-volume report. In 
fact, the only overview of the English 
program in relationship to the platform 
of the investigation is in the volume 
Foreign Languages and Cultures in Amer- 
ican Education (pp. 239-69). One hopes 
English teachers will not miss it. 

Once the importance of the social 
frame of reference for language-teaching 
is recognized, the problems of ends and 
means in teaching English resolves it- 
self into one of the relationship of con- 
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tent and message to facility and skill in 
their presentation. To quote the editors: 

The ability to use form in language and liter- 
ature is vital to effective teaching of the lan- 
guage arts. Just as there can be no meaning in 
form unless there is purposeful content, so con- 
tent is inconceivable without some form. The 
critical point is emphasis.3 


Yet the illustrations given, particular- 
ly in English for Social Living, furnish 
little help with the problem. Two or 
three brilliant examples occur of teach- 
ing in which emphasis upon thought ap- 
pears to bring extraordinarily good re- 
sults in form on the part of the six or 
seven pupils whose work is described. 
Alongside of these occur lessons in which 
the inference on the part of both teach- 
ers and pupils is that they are too busy 
getting and considering ideas to be both- 
ered about how they express them. There 
are moments, even, when one gains the 
impression that to be exceedingly well 
read in good books or exceedingly pro- 
ficient in English expression is a mark of 
social snobbery. One wishes especially 
that the superficial section on functional 
grammar and usage had been omitted, 
for it is not calculated to win the re- 
spect of either those who agree or those 
who disagree with its basic assumptions. 

There is no real evidence in the Eng- 
lish volume on the relative progress of 
pupils in language skills in these classes 
compared with the progress of pupils in 
classes where a direct and logical attack 
was made upon language mastery as such. 
Dr. Kaulfers presents a brilliant sum- 
mary of varied techniques for evaluating 
all aspects of the language program. 
Some slight evidence was gathered in 
foreign-language classes. In English, 
results are in terms of ‘“The pupils liked 
it,’ “They thought they read more 
books,”’ or ‘With only two weeks of a 


3 English for Social Living, p. 235. 


direct attack upon usage,” they passed 
the school test as well as ‘‘some”’ old- 
style class down the hall. Examples of the 
work of a few selected pupils also show 
progress in the use of mechanics in writ- 
ing and in clarity and strength of sen- 
tence structure. The present writer be- 
lieves firmly that the methods advocated 
by the investigation will, when ade- 
quately practiced, bring results in skills 
comparable to and even exceeding those 
obtained in traditional classes. It is 
disappointing not to find the evidence 
presented. By avoiding the use of con- 
trolled situations for comparison and 
comparable scores on usages tests (re- 
gardless of their clearly recognized limi- 
tations), the investigation has laid itself 
open to explosive attacks by teachers 
holding opposing philosophies, although 
they themselves show an equal lack of 
the evidence which they deplore not 
finding in this investigation. Educa- 
tional progress will never be achieved by 
such debates. 

The chapters on common sense in 
foreign-language teaching and perspec- 
tive on teaching grammar and reading 
which appear in Modern Languages for 
Modern Schools are exceedingly thought- 
provoking for teachers of English. Amply 
substantiated by what research is avail- 
able, they show that clear, penetrating 
analysis of the linguistic problems of 
teaching reading and expression need not 
interfere with intelligent recognition of 
the social ends of language. Nowhere, 
however, in the reports is there a frank 
exposition of the importance of the means, 
that is, of proficiency in the use of lan- 
guage or of literary form as such (drama, 
novel, poetry) for attaining the social 
ends desired. Nowhere do_ teachers, 


pupils, or editors suggest that the in- 
fluence of one’s social message may be in 
direct proportion to one’s skill in ex- 
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pressing it for others. Nowhere, socially 
or linguistically, is there the concept 
of the importance of realizing one’s 
highest potentialities in language power 
or in knowledge and understanding of 
the past in order to serve one’s fellow- 
men more effectively in the present. 

Miss Jewett has referred to what is by 
far the most bewildering problem of the 
report: What is the place of literature in 
the Stanford Investigation? In his state- 
ment of theory, Dr. Kaulfers refers to 
literature as “the treasury of human 
experiences, thoughts, hopes, and am- 
bitions—one of society’s most precious 
mediums for the continuous recreation 
of life in keeping with its highest ideals.’’4 
There is some mention of its use in the 
foreign languages, but one looks almost 
in vain in the English program for men- 
tion of a piece of literature except in 
derogatory tones. 

“World literature” consisted, in one 
school, of reports of radio and sound 
effects and the history of irrigation in the 
Salt River Valley (p. 253), and, in an- 
other school, of projects left over from 
“Pioneer Life in Arizona” (p. 186). 
Literature II in still another school con- 
tained, in addition to letter-writing and 
five weeks on grammatical usage, the 
writing of books on special interests, 
“from aircraft to zebras” (p. 205). Ap- 
parently “World Literature” in the 
foreign languages meant the actual lit- 
erature of Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
France; but these are but a small part of 
the globe, as the pupils of Santa Barbara 
found when they learned about the 
customs of people represented in their 
community (Foreign Languages, p. 215). 
What books did they use for the 
purpose? Teachers would like to know. 
Again, the question arises as to whether 
courses in ‘World Literature’’ as such 


4 Foreign Languages, p. 280. 
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are consistent with the philosophy basic 
to the investigation. Should attention 
not be focused rather upon personal and 
social ideals or quirks of human nature 
which have made men brothers or ene- 
mies the world over? Such problem or 
theme courses can then embrace adequate 
selections from or about the Orient, 
Russia, England, and America as well 
as the countries of the foreign languages 
commonly taught in high school, each 
contributing to the theme under dis- 
cussion. 

Granted that one accepts a social 
reference for his teaching, does a novel or 
a play by reason of its literary form not 
have a peculiar contribution to make to 
the achievement of the social objective? 
Contrast a factual article on migratory 
workers with Grapes of Wrath in power 
to achieve the reforms which the pupils 
in these classes desire. Again, does lit- 
erature by reason of its form- present 
special problems in techniques of read- 
ing which it is the peculiar responsibility 
of teachers of English to assist pupils in 
mastering? The reference here is not, of 
course, to any narrowly conceived body 
of materials, but to all wholesome read- 
ing materials for boys and girls, in- 
cluding new and old, great and less great, 
which are cast into a literary form other 
than that of informative prose. 

Again, one wonders whether the nar- 
row areas of experience included in the 
English program will be rounded out in 
the volume yet to come. Was it an ac- 
cident of choice of materials for publica- 
tion that practically all the experiences 
offered in the English courses had to do 
with immediate personal problems, com- 
munity life, or California and its Span- 
ish background and its Spanish neigh- 
bors? England is mentioned in con- 
nection with Scrooge alone. Pioneers are 
seen from a glass focused on Mesa, 
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Arizona, and Sacramento, California. 
What of Carl Sandburg’s “‘What the 
Moon Saw” in Abe Lincoln Grows Up— 
a body of people moving westward from 
the Alleghenies in search of a chance for 
a new life, in search of an opportunity 
“to enter into their inheritance as Ameri- 


cans’’? Where is all this and much more? 
Will it come in the volume yet un- 
published? And, with it, will there be 
actual mention of books found useful 
besides informative books on Mexico, on 
Diesel engines, and on co-operatives in 
Nova Scotia? 


7. ALL THIS AND ENGLISH TOO 


ROBERT C. POOLEY® 


It is inevitable and desirable that a 
book like English for Social Living should 
arouse the diversity of criticism revealed 
in the reviews which precede this one, It 
is also inevitable, it seems to me, that 
the criticisms should principally attack 
the book for what it is not rather than 
for what it is. Perhaps the cause for this 
directional attack lies in the title. Had 
the book been entitled Social Living or 
Experiments in Social Living, there might 
still be occasion for criticism of details, 
but the barb would have been removed 
from Professor Pendleton’s arrow and 
Miss Jewett’s vain search for the ‘‘means 
used to awaken the student’s mind to 
the vivid imaginative experiences pre- 
sented in great literature’? would have 
been less justified. The controversy settles 
about the word “English.” By tradition 
“English” as taught in schools means 
the country over the inclusion of certain 
specific kinds of experiences, some of 
which are found in English for Social 
Living and some others which are notice- 
ably absent. It is the contention of this 
review that the omission of certain kinds 
of experience from any book using the 
unqualified word “English’’ in its title 
lays the book open to valid attack. 

The teaching of English in modern 
schools seems to me to include three in- 
dispensable factors, which are: 


5 Professor of the teaching of English, University 
of Wisconsin. 


a) To know pupils as people; to know, under- 
stand, and make contact with each individual 
pupil; to teach so as to provide experiences 
adapted to the abilities of every pupil as an 
individual 

b) To secure the active participation of pupils 
in their own learning; to make English interest- 
ing, significant, and continuously meaningful 
to each pupil 

c) To accomplish the recognized aims of 
English instruction: clear and effective speech 
and writing; skill and pleasure in reading; 
taste and discrimination in the selection of 
books; and response to the appeals of fine 
literature 


When English for Social Living is ex- 
amined in the light of these three criteria, 
it must be obvious to the most casual 
reader that the book is the report of 
classroom experiments centering around 
the first two of these criteria. Every- 
where within the book there are evi- 
dences of the effort to know pupils, to 
enter their lives, to share experiences, 
to meet individual interests and needs. 
Likewise many of the reports elaborate 
techniques for securing the participation 
of the pupils in planning, executing, and 
evaluating their own work. But when we 
look for the third criterion—accomplish- 
ment of the recognized aims of English— 
we find much emphasis on the activities 
of speech and informal writing, consid- 
erable emphasis on general reading, but 
without much development of taste and 
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discrimination, and almost no reference 
to experiences with fine literature. It is 
my belief that Dr. Roberts and his fel- 
low-experimenters did not intentionally 
omit experiences with literature; rather, 
their eyes were focused on the first two 
of the three factors while the third was 
unconsciously out of range. Consequent- 
ly, I affirm that the title of the book is 
more open to objection than the content. 

In evaluating the worth and place of 
English for Social Living in the scheme 
of modern English teaching, an analogy 
may assist. When a number of competent 
strangers are brought together for a din- 
ner conference, the wise chairman pro- 
vides an opportunity before dinner for 
introductions and social conversation. 
During the dinner he keeps the conversa- 
tion on popular subjects, tells stories, 
draws out members of the group to par- 
ticipate, and in general creates an at- 
mosphere of enjoyment and good fellow- 
ship. His purpose is to break down the 
barriers of restraint and self-conscious- 
ness. Neither he nor the guests confuse 
this social ice-breaking with the real 
business of the evening. At the right 
moment he comes to the point, aware 
that the social period has welded the 


group for an effective attack on the prob- 
lems of the conference. 

I find a close parallel in the work of 
the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion. Starting from the premise that 
English classes (and other classes of the 
high school) are too often groups of 
unassimilated strangers, lacking both a 
common spirit and a common purpose, 
the experimenters have followed the 
technique of the wise chairman in en- 
deavoring to find the means to break 
down restraints and develop a common 
aim. I feel that in this attempt they have 
succeeded admirably and have laid 
down patterns of procedure valuable to 
every English teacher. In these patterns 
of social assimilation they have dealt 
with some of the business of English, 
but not with all of it. The next step is to 
widen the focus to take in all three cri- 
teria; to accomplish the whole business 
of English teaching in the atmosphere 
created by the social techniques. That 
this can be done I have every confidence. 
English for Social Living presents a pat- 
tern for the approach to English teach- 
ing; we now proceed to the real business 
of English. It is possible to have “all 
this and English too”’! 


ULTIMATE VALUES IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
ENGLISH FOR ROBOTS OR MEN?! 


ALICE C. WRIGHT? 


The subtitle of this panel discussion, 
“English for Robots or Men,” is, of 
course, a leading question and one which 
needs no answer. And, although our 


* This paper was read at a meeting of the New 
York City Association of Teachers of English on 
November 26, 1943. 

2 Teacher of English in the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


terminology may differ, I suspect that 
all of us here today are more or less in 
agreement on the important ethical- 
social qualities which are the ultimate 
values of all education. Even Dr. Briggs’s 
aim, as quoted by our chairman—that 
of teaching pupils to do better the de- 
sirable things they are going to do any- 
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way—can be stretched to include toler- 
ance, loyalty to one’s ideals, and a sense 
of responsibility, of justice, and of fair 
play, as the higher levels to which a 
child’s natural interest in group play 
could be raised. It is only when we begin 
to talk about the methods by which 
these values can be attained and the ex- 
tent to which we teachers of English are 
responsible for their development that 
differences of opinion begin to appear. 

Education has come in for a good bit 
of criticism recently, and English has re- 
ceived its share, although I understand 
that it has been left intact in the officers’ 
training courses in most colleges. Casual 
comments are constantly being made 
about the inability of our pupils to read, 
write, or speak correctly. For example, 
Dorothy Thompson, complaining in an 
article in the Ladies’ Home Journal that 
words are being given ambiguous mean- 
ings, objects to the use of a “‘a reaction- 
ary” as one who wishes to move back- 
ward in the sense of deterioration. She 
confesses to being a thoroughgoing re- 
actionary in the matter of education— 
reactionary in its more desirable sense, 
of course. She says: “I would like, for 
instance, to reform a great deal of edu- 
cation backward and see more attention 
paid in our schools and colleges to gram- 
mar, language, mathematics, and de- 
portment.”’ 

We English teachers, too, deplore the 
lack of skill in the use of English as a 
tool evidenced by our pupils today; but, 
unlike Miss Thompson, most of us feel 
that it would be useless to move back- 
ward to the old externally imposed dis- 
ciplines. They did not work when they 
were tried back in the days before we 
were educating all the children. I should 
like to suggest that we go forward to 
new techniques. We have failed to make 
our students literate because we have 


failed to create in them a real desire to 
be literate or to follow up that desire 
with the necessary drill. You have to 
care about spelling to be a good speller, 
and no writing of words ten times on the 
board in the old way or cutting and past- 
ing in the new will do any good. 

What I am trying to say here is that I 
think English as a skill cannot be sepa- 
rated from English as a social study. I 
believe that the amazing success of the 
Army’s training program is due to the 
fact that every soldier feels a genuine de- 
sire, as his contribution to democracy, 
to perfect himself in the skill being 
taught. If we could only arouse a similar 
attitude toward peacetime citizenship, 
our problem would indeed be solved. 

Perhaps we English teachers have 
been doing too much teaching in a 
vacuum. Some of us have put too much 
emphasis on laborious projects without 
social significance or on unimportant 
background details in the study of litera- 
ture. We have tried to lead students to an 
appreciation of the beautiful in poetry 
before they have discovered anything 
fine or beautiful in life. We have given lip 
service to tolerance, to courage, and to 
loyalty in the abstract, but we have 
failed to make our students realize that 
indifference is not tolerance, that there 
are bigger loyalties than not squealing 
on a friend, that courage and bullying 
brutality are not the same. We have 
been giving our pupils too much of the 
theory that there are always two sides to 
every question. During one of our stu- 
dent assemblies recently, the student 
president of the General Organization 
was presiding. He kept making an- 
nouncements in this form: ‘“The orches- 
tra shall now play Tchaikovsky’s March 
Slav; Dr. Mason shall now address us; 
etc.’ After the assembly it was pointed 
out to him that “‘will’’ was the correct 
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form and an explanation was given. For 
a moment he was dumfounded but un- 
impressed, and then he came back with, 
“Well, there are always two sides to 
every question.” Yes, I think that there 
has been too much of that in our teach- 
ing. 

We have not emphasized enough the 
idea that on controversial probiems 
there is always one side that is con- 
structive, forward-looking, and socially 

~ desirable and that it is our pupils’ job to 
get behind that side and push. I feel that 
we have received a kind of directive to 
this effect from the young men who are 
now fighting to make this a better world. 
We have more opportunity now than we 
have ever had to help students rec- 
ognize the ethical-social values neces- 
sary for a better world. It was pretty 
hard in the old days when everything 
around them seemed to urge them to 
adopt a cynical, materialistic attitude; 
our voices, crying out in the classrooms 
for spiritual values, were dismissed as 
those of old fogies out of step with 
reality. 

It is easier now when students have 
before them the military proof that spirit 
ual values do triumph in the end, how- 
ever long and costly the struggle. We 
must make them realize that it is their 
job to prevent such a tragic conflict 
from happening again, by recognizing the 
forces of evil before they grow too strong 
and by doing something to check them. 
It seems to me that there are growing 
signs of fascism stirring in this country 
and that every individual—each teacher 
and each pupil—must be made to feel 
that they are his individual responsibili- 
ty. 

Of course, the ideal way to develop 
this feeling of personal responsibility for 
safeguarding the democratic processes, 
in civilian as it has been developed in 
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military life, would be through a unified 
program providing opportunity for dem- 
ocratic living, extending from the kinder- 
gartens up through all the schools and 
on into the community at large. Such 
an experiment is at present being car- 
ried on in Springfield, Massachusetts— 
the much-discussed “Springfield Plan.’’ 
There they are attempting to teach tol- 
erance of all religions, races, and eco- 
nomic classes through personal experi- 
ences and projects inspiring understand- 
ing. This attitude is carried over into the 
community through co-operative ven- 
tures furthering good will and fair play. 
School officials say of this program: 


The citizens of Springfield claim no other 
distinctions for their community school pro- 
gram than two: they have avoided moral 
preachment and clichés and they have enlisted 
all community efforts in education in their pro- 
gram. They believe that one cannot read his 
destiny by the light of clichés, however bright 
that light may be; that words like “liberty,” 
“equality of opportunity,” and “inalienable 
rights” must be applied to real situations to 
gain real meaning; and that certainly if the at- 
tempt to realize our democratic ideals is not 
continuous, it will lose its strength and power. 


After three years of experimentation 
with this citizenship program, Dr. John 
Granrud, superintendent of schools and 
sponsor of the plan, sums up his reaction 
as follows: 


It is my conviction that our public schools 
can do far more than they have in the past to 
develop democratic attitudes and to eradicate 
the prejudices and biases which undermine the 
very cornerstone of our national life. There is 
no place in America for racial or religious in- 
tolerance or for discriminatory practices, wheth- 
er they be social, economic, or political. The 
years ahead may be trying ones, indeed. They 
will require of all citizens resolute courage, 
clear thinking, boundless faith, and profound 
devotion to the democratic way of life. 


While we have no such ideal setup in 
which to experiment in the democratic 
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techniques, we can do our small part in 
our own limited fields. We can choose 
our texts for their ethical-social values— 
and, by the way, perhaps we have been 
too eager to toss out the old classics with 
their emphasis on personal morality and 
to substitute contemporary books with 
interest as their only appeal. On the 
other hand, I think the St. Johns College 
program at Annapolis, which Mark Van 
Doren has described so glowingly in 
his new book “‘as the ideal education for 
free men in a free community” errs in 
the opposite direction, since it recognizes 
nothing later than the eighteenth cen- 
tury in English literature. According to 
Lewis Gannett, American literature is 
represented in it solely by the Con- 
stitution, the Federalist, and William 
James’s Psychology. 


In addition to choosing interesting 
texts which embody the spiritual values 
to which we all subscribe, we can do 
more than we have done in the past to 
bridge the gap between our students’ 
talk and their experiences. They vote 
for school and class officers, but they so 
seldom practice democratic self-disci- 
pline in the classroom, lunchroom, or 
halls. Then, too, we can guide them to 
more constructive and more socially 
valuable conclusions in classroom dis- 
cussions instead of leaving them puzzled 


and bewildered as we sometimes have. I 
am reminded of an occasion in our school 
when an older boy was sent in to lead 
the discussion in a lower-term class when 
a substitute failed to arrive. When asked 
how he got along, he reported, “Gee, 
is English teaching a racket! All I did 
was toss in a question, let the kids knock 
each other out arguing, and I sat.” I 
am afraid that there is a lot of that kind 
of teaching in our classrooms. 

In addition to discouraging the neu- 
tral attitude toward evil so prevalent 
in pre-war times, we must find new ways 
of breaking down the indifference and 
the inertia which are the great enemies, 
both of individual achievement and of 
social progress. When Robert Sherwood 
was closing his speech on ‘Pioneering 
for a Civilized World” at the Herald 
Tribune forum, he might have been 
speaking directly to English teachers 
when he said: 


Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. 
And so we may assume that the job we face will 
last forever. We have every reason to approach 
it with the confidence which is bred of intelli- 
gent courage. America, to the pioneers, was a 
prayer and a promise. It has been richly ful- 
filled. The civilized world for which we are 
working and fighting is also a prayer and a 
promise. It also can be fulfilled—if only we and 
our brothers in arms can sustain the spiritual 
strength to meet and master the unlimited 
challenges of the future. 
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ACTIVATING GRAMMAR 


MIRIAM B BOOTH" 


Grammar can be exciting. Indeed, it 
must be so if teachers of language are to 
compete successfully with thrilling 
stories of air combat, with the “Gang 
Busters,” and with comic books. 
Strangely enough, it does compete, and 
successfully, if it is taught naturally, 
not artificially. It is instinctive for 
children to build—with blocks, with 
spools, with boxes, with constructor 
toys. Intrigued by a desire to see how 
the pieces are fitted together, they 
sometimes take a watch or an engine 
apart. As they begin to grow up, they 
make kites, build boats, work cross- 
word puzzles, or figure out intricate 
patterns for a dress. Why, then, should 
they not build sentences? The adding 
of words, phrases, or clauses to the 
framework of a sentence is an absorbing 
process if it is done for the purpose of 
clarifying an idea. Young people do have 
so much to say that they participate 
eagerly in any activity which shows 
them how to say exactly what they 
mean. When given lively motivation 
and justifiable reasons for learning, the 
majority actually like to work for de- 
sired goals. 

To stimulate thinking about expres- 
sion, one teacher began a lesson by 
asking pupils to describe a meal. The 
terms “potato,” “steak,” and “pie” 
were found to have no particular mean- 
ing until some sense-appealing words 
such as “charcoal-broiled” and “T- 
bone” were added. As contributions 
were offered with increasing eagerness, 
the pupils were led to a concept of how 
vivid, definite words were needed to 

* Supervisor of secondary English, Erie, Pa. 


give the impressions they wished to 
convey. Eventually, words were en- 
larged to phrases and both in turn to 
sentences. As the lesson progressed, the 
class supplanted the sentence, ‘One 
airplane flew through the cloud in pur- 
suit of another,” by the more concrete, 
“The Spitfire climbed swiftly and dived 
headlong through the cloud in pursuit 
of the Heinkel.”’ 

Such co-operative exercises in sen- 
tence-building make pupils aware of 
the significance of accurate diction. By 
fitting specific words neatly into sen- 
tence patterns, they develop picturesque 
vocabularies at the same time that they 
are learning to express themselves with 
exactness. When elements such as ad- 
jectives, phrases, or clauses are intro- 
duced, it is well to concentrate on one 
form until it is understood. Learning 
the names of these elements as they are 
used is a natural part of the process. 
Mechanics, chemists, and dentists need 
to know not only the names of the tools 
and supplies with which they work but 
also how to use them efficiently. In 
order to speak and to write effectively 
and correctly, pupils should likewise 
know the names and placement of the 
parts of a sentence which they are 
fashioning. 

Grammar is again coming into vogue, 
but it must come with a difference. It 
should be an activated, vitalized sub- 
ject. If it is to be truly functional, atten- 
tion must be concentrated upon the 
building or the constructing of language 
forms into ideas which really convey the 
thought intended. Finding the correct 
patterns for precise expression is a 
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stimulating task. It can be experiential 

and at the same time be incorporated in 

a plan which provides orderly, systemat- 

ic instruction in applied technical skills. 
The type of program under discus- 

sion was used to introduce noun clauses 
to an [XB section studying a unit called 

“Social Practices.” The outline of proce- 

dures under “I. Activities,’ with ac- 

companying pictographs, follows: 

A. V-mail letters were written. 

B. Sentences were checked to discover the 
dependent adjective and adverbial clauses 
used. (These had been taught in preceding 
units.) 

1. Two proofs were used for adjective 
clauses: clauses which followed and en- 
larged a noun or pronoun; sentence com- 
plete when adjective clause was crossed 
out. 

2. Four proofs were used for adverbial 
clauses: clause at beginning of sentences 
followed by a comma; clause at end of 
sentence; clause answering the questions 
how, when, where, and sometimes why; 
thought complete when clause was 
crossed out. 

C. Sentences were found to contain dependent 
clauses that were neither adjective nor ad- 
verbial. 


? Procedures contributed by Rachael J. Adams, 
Wilson Junior High School, Erie, Pa. 


Noun | adjective clause | 


Independent 


| Adverbial clause | 


| adverbial clause | 


independent clause 


1. Several kinds were discovered: some had 
introductory words at the beginning of 
the sentence; some followed a verb; some 
were used after a linking verb; some were 
used with a preposition. 

2. Selected sentences were placed on the 
blackboard and the clauses blocked off. 
a) Pupils discovered that no complete 

thought remained and _ concluded 
that the clauses could be neither ad- 
jective nor adverbial. 

b) Pupils decided to call the new type 
“noun” clauses because they per- 
formed the work of a noun. 

3. Introductory words for noun clauses 
were found to be similar to those that 
introduced adjective and adverbial 
clauses. Two proofs were used: no comma 
followed a noun clause used as the sub- 
ject of a sentence; thought not complete 
when clause was crossed out. 

D. Drill exercises were assigned. 

1. A list of simple subjects and such verbs 
as think, decide, say, declare, and know 
were written on the blackboard; pupils 
supplied noun clauses used as the ob- 
jects of the verbs. 

2. Similar examples were given for noun 
clauses used as subjects, predicate words, 
and objects of prepositions. 

3. Conciseness of expression was noted and 
economy of words was recognized. 

4. The accompanying pictographs were 
drawn to give the pupil a visual image 
of the usages of dependent clauses. 


Independent clause 


Noun clause—subject | 


(incomplete thought) 


linking verb 


(incomplete thought) 


| preposition—noun clause object | 


(Incomplete thought) 
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E. Application of information was made in the 
pupil’s own work. 

1. In the body of the letter, which was re- 
written, the students endeavored to use 
as many complex sentences as could be 
worked in logically. 

2. After the second draft was completed, 
the clauses used were identified and 
charted on a form similar to the one 
below: 


Clauses | Number Used 


3. During the lesson the class found that 
they had been using noun clauses but had 
never given them a name. Thereupon the 
explanation was given that they should 
know the names of the tools with which 
they worked, not because they would be 
asked in post-school life to discuss the 
terms complex sentence or noun clauses 
but because knowledge of them facili- 
tates use of the English language. 


While engaging in such activities, 
teachers must center attention upon the 
principle that the purpose of using 
technical tools is to convey ideas clear- 
ly, accurately, and vividly. It is not 
necessary for junior high school pupils 
especially to attempt long, involved 
sentences. If they learn to give variety 
to their writing by means of inverted 
word order or by the use of compound 
elements, word and phrase modifiers, 
parenthetical expressions, and various 
kinds of clauses, they will have mastered 
all that should be expected of them. 

A program of this nature has been in 
operation in the high schools of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, for the last five years. Its 
basic formula is quite simple. The simple 
sentence with its infinite variations is 
presented in the seventh year; the com- 
pound sentence is added in the eighth, 
and the complex in the ninth. Participles, 
infinitives, and gerunds are left for the 


tenth year, when adolescents are groping 
for forms by which to express the more 
involved thoughts pressing for utter- 
ance. Skills are placed in immediate 
application in activities closely related 
to the interests of the pupils. “Modern 
Living,” “Reporting,” “Everyday Ad- 
ventures,” ‘Social Courtesies,’”’ and 
“Business Practices’ are a few of the 
units in which these applications are 
made. All are based on pupil purposes 
which are continually modified through 
democratic procedures. All are planned 
on the assumption that the inductive 
approach to learning is the most func- 
tional for the novice. The development 
of sentences by arranging words accord- 
ing to patterns of thought, rather than 
by determining their placement ac- 
cording to rule, is fascinating and 
efficacious. 

Under skilful direction pupils are 
made conscious of the close relationship 
between activities and correct expression 
in such a program. Recently I observed 
a teacher’s introduction of the second 
composition unit of the semester to a 
VIIA group. When asked for rules which 
should govern conduct during conversa- 
tion, the theme of the unit, the pupils 
gave the following suggestions in the 
order listed: 


1. Do not interrupt 
2. Use correct English 
a) Use variety at the beginning of sentences 
. Avoid running sentences together 
. Do not monopolize the conversation 
. Be attentive 
. Think before you speak 
. Speak loudly and clearly 


These rules were given spontaneously 
and, under expert guidance, with little 
repetition. The boys and girls had a 
definite idea of the elements which 
should be included in a functional com- 
position unit. Their clear-cut state- 
ments indicated that they had attained 
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a high degree of mastery in expression. 
It is not unusual to find such a situation 
in a class when the teacher has mastered 
the technique of teaching language for 
use. There are few grammatical errors 
even in free discussion. There is a notable 
absence of and-ah’s and uwh’s. An attitude 
of purposeful learning is continually 
manifest as the pupils participate eager- 
ly in the activities of the day. Certainly 
any teacher will find it worth her while 
to experiment with such a procedure. 

In planning the Erie program for the 
study of technical skills, terms which 
caused confusion or which seemed un- 
essential were omitted. Several examples 
will serve to illustrate the principle of 
elimination. “Conjunction” is used for 
“connective,” since the one term covers 
all necessary references to the word as 
such. As the designations “transitive” 
and “intransitive” are not needed in 
use and often are confusing, they are 
not mentioned. The same thing is true 
of the names “restrictive” and “‘nonre- 
strictive” as applied to clauses. Investi- 
gation indicated that few educated 
people agree upon whether a given 
clause is one or the other. Adjective and 
adverb phrases, as such, are omitted 
because pupils do not make mistakes in 
using them. After considerable research, 
a list of forms presumably mastered 
prior to the seventh year was rather 
arbitrarily compiled. The technical skills 
were divided among the six secondary- 
school grades. Next the skills designated 
for each grade were subdivided and 
grouped according to increasing difficul- 
ty. These were then assigned to func- 
tional units composed of speaking and 
writing activities. Listening and reading 
were incorporated as natural corollaries 
of the units of instruction. Provisions 
for review were made at regular inter- 
vals. 


The allocation of the main skills 
assigned to the several grades of the 
junior high school follows. Many sub- 
sidiary oblique uses of forms are omitted 
in this outline. 


PRE-SEVENTH YEAR—Simple Sentence 
Complete: run-on, kinds according to use 
Subject and predicate: simple, agreement 
Nouns: common, proper, subject, singular, 

plural 
Pronouns: personal, subject 
Verbs: simple, verb phrase 


SEVENTH YEAR—Sim ple Sentence 

Review of pre-seventh grade skills 

Subject: complete and compound 

Object: direct 

Predicate: complete 

Sentence patterns 
Subject-verb-object 
Subject-verb 
Subject-linking verb-predicate word 

Inverted order 

Modifiers: word and phrase 

Conjunctions: co-ordinate 

Phrases: prepositional 

Nouns: objects of prepositions, possessive 

Pronouns: object of preposition, interroga- 
tive, possessive 

Verbs: regular and irregular, compound, 
linking 

Adjectives: articles, descriptive, proper, 
demonstrative 

Adverbs: double negatives, distinction from 
adjectives 


EIGHTH YEAR—Com pound Sentence 

Review of skills previously studied 

Sentence structure: compound 

Object: compound, indirect 

Conjunction: correlatives 

Clauses: independent 

Nouns: appositives 

Pronouns: demonstrative, indefinite, com- 
pound personal 

Verbs: simple and perfect tenses, conjugation 

Adjectives: demonstrative, indefinite, com- 
parison 

Adverbs: comparison 


NINTH YEAR—Complex Sentence 
Review of skills previously studied 
Sentence structure: complex 
Clauses: dependent (adjective, adverbial, 
noun) 
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Conjunctions: conjunctive adverb, subor- 
dinate 

Pronouns: relative 

Verbs: synopsis, voice 


This listing has been given to show 
that, in a simplified program, the num- 
ber of new skills to be learned each year 
is relatively small and is within the 
reach of a majority of the students. 
Arresting devices, such as employing 
varicolored chalk on the blackboard to 
contrast the form under discussion with 
others in sentences or the visualization 
of forms on a diagram to picture the 
relationship of the several parts, may 
be utilized. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, that the use of diagrams be re- 
stricted to the purpose of clarifying 
sentence construction. As an exercise, 
the diagramming of sentences, day 
after day, soon palls, and the device 
loses its effectiveness as a visual aid to 
understanding. Oral drills should be em- 
ployed as a means of familiarizing pupils 
with the sound of preferred word combi- 
nations. The one most important 
achievement is, however, the creating 
of a favorable attitude toward correct 
daily usage. In no other way can co- 
operation be so potently applied as in 
establishing a desire among members 
of a class to speak acceptably not only 
in the English classroom but throughout 
the day. Classmates can be stimulated 
to be mutually helpful in attaining this 
objective. Whenever a truly democratic 
spirit pervades a room, teachers can 
make pupils so conscious of an overuse 
of “got” and other hackneyed words 
and phrases that they automatically 
search for colorful substitutes. The in- 
culcating of such habits of self-criticism 
requires the utmost tact and a sense of 
humor on the part of the instructor. It 
can be done only after the finest rap- 


port has been established between teach- 
er and pupil. Indispensable to its suc- 
cess is the recognition that pupils are 
human beings. Respect for language can 
be attained only when a teacher has re- 
spect for the individuals under her 
direction. 

Concomitant to simplification in the 
activating of the language program is a 
change in the manner of presentation. 
Especially for the junior high school 
pupil, much dramatization and variety 
of activity are essential. The dependence 
of one part of a sentence upon another 
may be shown by a blackboard demon- 
stration of team work on the baseball 
diamond, parts of speech taking the 
place of players. One instructor makes 
the teaching of active voice clear and 
memorable by imitating a hunter shoot- 
ing a rabbit. Recently two retarded 
seventh-grade classes were spurred to 
almost feverish excitement when the 
teacher tried the ingenious plan of using 
the results of a fifty-point test to classify 
the members in military ranks ranging 
from generals to K.P.’s. In their attempts 
to gain official promotions, pupils mas- 
tered subjects, verbs, predicates, ad- 
jectives, and other grammatical terms 
with amazing avidity. All kinds of audio- 
visual aids, such as pictures, models of 
business and social letters, and record- 
ings of simple though forceful literature, 
such as the “Gettysburg Address,”’ are 
other forms of motivation which have 
been used successfully to enliven a skills 
program. Though such devices are usual- 
ly unnecessary to stimulate the creative 
expression of the gifted pupil, the in- 
creased vitality of the lesson justifies 
their use in every conceivable situation. 
They help to create toward language 
that favorable attitude which is neces- 
sary if language is to be a vital force in 
communication. 
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LESSON PLANS IN READING 
V. TEACHING A DIDACTIC SHORT STORY 


ROBERT C. POOLEY’ 


THE SUBJECT: ‘‘THE GIFT OF THE 
MAGI,”’ BY 0. HENRY 


This story is eminently suited to class 
study for the improvement of reading 
skill and for teaching a lesson in human 
relationships. It is short, compact, swift- 
moving, and it concludes with a surprise 
which powerfully implements the theme 
—-self-sacrificing love. 


THE PURPOSES 


To teach pupils how to read, under- 
stand, and enjoy a story whose interest 
is centered on the motives and actions of 
ordinary people. The ultimate goal is to 
build the conviction that literature is 
the open door to the understanding of 
human beings, ourselves as well as 
others. The immediate purpose is to 
teach the lesson (or gain recognition of 
the truth) that self-sacrifice inspired by 
love is never futile or worthless. 


STEP I. PREPARATION AND APPROACH 


The class will have assembled with 
the knowledge that a short story is to be 
read, and each pupil will have the text of 
“The Gift of the Magi” before him. Be- 
cause of the powerful impact given by 
the conclusion of the story, it is better in 
this case to read the story in class rather 
than to assign it for previous reading. 
However, where class periods are less 
than fifty minutes in length, the story 
had better be read in advance of the 
class discussion. 


! Professor of the teaching of English, University 
of Wisconsin; co-author of Literature and Life, Vols. 
II-IV, and of Growth in Reading: Contact, Action, 
Forward and Handbook of English for Boys and Girls. 
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Ask the pupils to open their books and 
read the title of the story. What is meant 
by the word “Magi”? Draw from the 
class or tell the story of the wise men. 
What gifts did they bring to the Christ- 
Child? Why does this story speak of 
“the gift’? in the singular? Encourage 
speculation on this point but leave the 
question unsolved for the present. What 
festival of the year might be suggested 
by the words “gift” and “‘Magi’’? 


STEP 2. THE READING 


When interest and curiosity are 
aroused, assign the story for immediate 
reading. The average reading time for 
this story is twelve minutes, but twenty 
minutes may be necessary for the slow- 
est readers. While the pupils are reading, 
write on the blackboard short definitions 
of unusual or difficult words like ‘‘par- 
simony,” “mendicancy,” “meretricious,”’ 
etc., unless these words are footnoted in 
the text. 


STEP 3. UNDERSTANDING THE STORY 


With a pupil at the blackboard to 
write the list, ask the class to outline the 
essential elements of the story leading up 
to the surprise ending. Points offered 
should be briefly discussed, and only 
those meeting general approval should be 
recorded. Entries will be something like 
these: 

1. Della had only $1.87 to buy a Christmas 
present for Jim. 

2. Jim’s watch and Della’s hair were the 
chief pride of each. 

3. Della decides to sell her hair. 

4. Etc. 
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STEP 4. UNDERSTANDING THE THEME 


When the outline of the story is clear, 
have the pupils re-read the last para- 
graph. Ask them to discover the ad- 
jective most used in this paragraph, the 
word “wise.” Draw from the class or 
point out the apparent paradox in the 
word “‘wise.”’ In what sense were Jim and 
Della unwise? In what sense were they 
wise? Why does the author call Jim and 
Della the wisest of all who give gifts? 
Why are they and others like them the 
Magi? What is the gift of the Magi? 
What words would you use to describe 
the motive which led Della to sell her 
hair and Jim to sell his watch? 


STEP 5. APPLICATION OF THE THEME 


Most pupils will be confused by the 
material and spiritual conflict of the 
story. Many will be shocked by the ap- 
parent waste in the futility of Della’s 
loss of her hair and Jim’s loss of his watch. 
The most difficult and valuable part of 
this lesson will be that of leading pupils 
to decide for themselves that the ma- 
terial waste is negligible in the face of 
the reason why each sacrificed his most 
beloved possession. Ask for illustrations 
of self-sacrifice from the pupils’ experi- 


ence. At first these are best dealt with 
objectively—that is, from experiences 
of others. But soon they will drift 
around to their own lives: the time when 
each gave up voluntarily a cherished 
object, trip, or treat for the sake of 
mother, father, brother or sister, or a 
friend. Skilful questioning will bring out 
one or two cases in which the sacrifice 
was rendered futile by the accompany- 
ing circumstances. Get the class to dis- 
cuss these cases. Was the sacrifice worth 
while when its purpose failed? What 
good was accomplished by it? Who 
gained from the sacrifice in any case? 


CONCLUSION 


Looking back over the whole story, 
what impression do you form of Della 
and Jim? Would you like to know them? 
Why? Would you trust them in an im- 
portant matter? Why? What did these 
foolish, useless gifts of theirs tell us about 
them? We see from this story that the 
estimate we form of a person’s character 
is based upon why he does something 
rather than what the result of his act is. 
What implications does this fact have 
for each person? How can anyone be- 
come one of the Magi? 


UNITED WE STAND 


RALPH SCRAFFORD' 


It had been a particularly discourag- 
ing day, the kind that comes so often to 
the teacher of English. We were working 
with the mechanics of letter-writing in 
the usual functional manner. There was 
a unit which called for activities of such 
a type as to make it necessary that let- 


t Dr. Scrafford is a teacher in the Academy High 
School, Erie, Pa., and instructor in English in 
Gannon College. 


ters be written. The pseudo-functional 
arrangement was fooling nobody. The 
pupils all knew that they were writing 
to an imaginary person about a problem 
which was equally imaginative and that 
the letters would eventually find their 
way to the wastebasket instead of to the 
mailbox. Of course, they could have been 
working on an actual problem such as 
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the study of local government or the 
study of an occupation or the study of 
some other such topic that would re- 
quire the writing of a business letter. To 
do this, however, would mean that a 
few weeks would have to be spent in 
order to set the stage for letter-writing. 
The work would become truly functional, 
but the expenditure of tire could never 
be justified simply to motivate the learn- 
ing of so few skills. 

At the door of the teacher’s room a 
disgruntled civics teacher demanded a 
portion of my pay check because he 
said that it had been necessary for him 
to spend a large part of his period teach- 
ing English. He explained that a group 
had been ready to report on a topic and 
that a panel discussion had seemed an 
advisable way to present the informa- 
tion. He found, however, that he had to 
spend a part of the period teaching this 
technique. “It is always that way,” he 
continued; “I either have to stop to 
teach language and composition skills or 
struggle along with work carelessly 
done.” 

It occurred to me that some months 
ago I had taught the panel procedure by 
having the pupils discuss a current 
topic. They were learning in the best 
Dewey manner to discuss by discussing. 
They had not seemed very interested 
either in the topic or in how they were 
presenting it. For good reason, too, for 
they realized that their conclusions and 
suggestions would not go beyond the 
classroom walls. It was simply a way to 
get them to learn how to conduct a panel, 
and they knew it. The results were ap- 
parent now. Because they had not seen 
the real possiblilities, they were only 
mildly interested, and consequently they 
had learned only a part of what was 
presented. 

Here was a social studies teacher in- 


teresting people in language skills in 
which I had been unable to stimulate 
any more than a mild degree of interest. 
The very nature of their work in the 
content field was moving them to study 
those skills and procedures which they 
would not become enthusiastic about 
when these were presented as a part of 
the regular English program. 

Several weeks later a new problem of 
articulation arose. To stimulate the de- 
velopment of a number of language 
skills, we were to undertake a unit on 
occupations. It looked like the real 
thing. Here at last we could study a top- 
ic at some length, and the need for lan- 
guage skills would become apparent. 
It would take a little longer, but surely 
their study would be motivated. 

The bubble burst almost before it had 
time to be formed. ‘‘We just finished a 
unit on occupations in civics,” the class 
exclaimed as I announced the new unit 
with some degree of confidence. There 
it was. Three more weeks of struggling 
through something they did not want, 
this time because of the overlapping 
problem so prevalent in the traditional 
subject-matter curriculum. 

The civics teacher said that, yes, the 
course of study in the social studies 
prescribed a lengthy unit on occupations. 
The class had completed a number of 
activities similar to those they were 
about to undertake in English. They had 
found it necessary to use a considerable 
number of language skills which had to 
be taught before the work could proceed 
smoothly. Consequently, the work had 
slowed down to a point where it became 
impossible to do all that had been plan- 
ned. 

In reviewing the situation, it seemed 
that the two units on occupations were 
very similar. Both attacked a number of 
occupational problems and accumulated 
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a great deal of occupations information, 
and yet both had to work through the 
medium of language skills. The only 
great difference seemed to be in the ob- 
jective. The civics teacher taught lan- 
guage skills so that engaging in certain 
activities could proceed more smoothly 
while in the English class the reverse 
was true; that is, they were engaging in 
social activities so that there might be 
some reason for studying the language. 
It was obvious that in neither class 
could a really fine job be done. There 
simply was not enough time to do two 
jobs. We were both spending time doing 
the job of the other as well as our own. 
It seemed to us that if we co-operated 
to construct just one unit on occupations 
for these people and to have it run 
simultaneously for a given length of time 
in each class, it might be possible for 
each teacher to contribute that which he 
could do best. 

Building the co-operative unit seemed 
like a job of monstrous size, but, once 
the task was undertaken, most of the 
problems faded. The construction of the 
correlated unit was relatively a simple 
matter. The civics teacher listed his 
objectives and outlined certain activities 
by which he felt the pupils might realize 
these purposes. The activities centered 
about such main problems as gathering 
occupational information, organizing it 
in a usable manner, and presenting it to 
others in the class. There were such 
specific activities as reading about occu- 
pations and workers and their problems, 
observing them at work, interviewing 
them about aspects of their work, com- 
piling the information received, organiz- 
ing it by means of outlines or paragraphs, 
and presenting it by means of panels, 
debates, and oral and written reports. 
In almost every one of these specialized 
activities there was one or more language 


skills which was obviously needed. This 
need was apparent through a simple 
analysis of the task and the steps which 
would have to be followed in order to 
arrive at a successful conclusion. This 
skill was then listed opposite the social 
activity which it aimed to support. 

As the pupils during the civics period 
considered each activity in turn, the 
English hour, coming several periods 
later in the day, gave an opportunity to 
develop efficiency in the use of the lan- 
guage skills which were becoming neces- 
sary to the study of the social problems. 
The first social activity called for the ac- 
quiring of information through reading. 
When the class arrived for the English 
period, they were given help in the tech- 
nique of reading for information. Dur- 
ing this period standards were set up 
for observing, for conducting an efficient 
interview, and for letter-writing. This 
latter skill was now necessary, since in- 
terviews and observations had to be 
arranged with workers and managers in 
local industries. 

Pupils who had hitherto thought of 
English as something which goes on with- 
in four walls for a specified period each 
day and is to be forgotten when that 
period ends were now beginning to see 
the importance of skill in using the lan- 
guage. Correctness in speaking and writ- 
ing took on a new meaning. Pupils were 
no longer reluctant to learn but now be- 
gan to ask how an interview, a report, 
or a panel might be conducted more 
effectively. English was not thought of 
as a subject but rather as a means to an 
end. The study of language now found 
its true position as an aid to effective 
speaking and writing in life-situations. 

The work proceeded rather smoothly 
in spite of difficulties of articulation. It 
was necessary to know at all times just 
what activities were going on in the 
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civics class, and for busy teachers even 
the needed conference of a few minutes a 
day became at times quite difficult to 
manage. On these occasions the pupils 
supplied the information. To get around 
this problem of articulation, we planned 
the next year each to take a group for 
both subjects and to conduct both types 
of activities for the unit ourselves by 
meeting the class for both periods. This 
method subsequently proved to be slight- 
ly more effective, but it did necessitate 
the civics teacher knowing a great deal 
about the teaching of English and the 
English teacher knowing much about 
occupations and other social areas. For- 
tunately, our system of majors and mi- 
nors in collegiate undergraduate work has 
produced teachers who are qualified in 
both areas. 

This initial unit on occupations proved 
so successful that we planned other cor- 
related units. It seemed that every unit 
being studied by the civics class held 
possibilities for motivating the work of 
the English class. In the course of the 
year in the social area there was a need 
at some time for each of the language 
skills prescribed for the English classes 
of the same year. This fact being rec- 
ognized, it was now possible to con- 
struct other correlated units in the same 
manner. 

The next year the work of the ninth 
grade in civics and in English was com- 
pletely correlated. The objectives of the 
social studies area were outlined in units, 
and suitable activities were designed to 
bear out these objectives. Then language 
skills which would aid the work were 
fitted into the activities wherever there 
was a need. Many of the elements of 
usage could be emphasized in a number 
of places, there being only a slightly 
greater need for a particular item at one 
point than at another. In such cases 


given items were selected for emphasis 
at various times throughout the year. 
‘In the written paragraph of one unit 
the tense of verbs might be stressed. In 
other paragraphs the agreement of sub- 
ject and verb was stressed. A chart of 
the number of times each skill or usage 
item was emphasized during the year 
was compiled. It showed that each item 
prescribed for that grade was presented 
to all pupils at least twice during the year. 
Those who continued to have difficulty 
were given special practice in small 
groups or individually. 

Two methods of articulating the work 
were tried during this year. In one in- 
stance a group met with the civics 
teacher one period and with the English 
teacher later in the day. They worked 
on the correlated units in the same man- 
ner in which they had co-operated the 
preceding year on the unit on occupa- 
tions. Another group was scheduled 
with the civics teacher for two con- 
secutive periods during which he taught 
the entire unit, including that which had 
formerly been in the English program. 
A third group met with the English 
teacher for two consecutive periods 
during which he taught the entire unit, 
including the work which had formerly 
been in the social studies area. 

All three of these groups were com- 
pared with a control group which con- 
tinued to have civics and English in the 
traditional separate class manner. The 
pupils in the groups were paired on the 
basis of intelligence, language-usage test 
score, and achievement test score. Pupils 
in both groups were tested during the 
semester on the knowledge of language 
as determined by an objective test, on 
the use of language as measured by the 
actual work they did in dealing with so- 
cial problems, and on the growth in 
civic attitudes and information. 
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A statistical analysis of results in- 
dicated slight differences on the lan- 
guage tests in favor of the experimental 
group over its control group in the case of 
the experimental program in which the 
classes remained separate but correlated 
the actual work as well as they could. 
With the experimental group in which 
one teacher took the group for both sub- 
jects the differences were much more 
substantial, it being quite unlikely that 
such differences could have been due to 
chance. All experimental groups showed 
clear-cut gains over the control groups 
in respect to gains in civic information 
and attitudes. A statistical treatment of 
test scores revealed odds of from ten to 
one to several thousand to one that the 
true differences were in favor of the cor- 
related groups. 

The greatest differences between the 
regular classes and the control groups 
working on the correlated program were 
found the third year, when two groups 
were scheduled for English and civics con- 
secutively. Two adjoining rooms were 
used, and the two groups actually func- 
tioned as a single group with two teachers 
in charge for two periods. In matters 
which were chiefly of a social nature, the 
civics teacher took the lead; in matters 
which were more closely connected with 
language, the English instructor provided 
the leadership. The net result was a gain 
in specialized leadership without loss due 
to problems of articulation. This plan is 
recommended where the housing condi- 
tions permit and where two teachers who 
can work in unison can be found. 

The superiority of this group over its 
control group was exceptional. On the 
language tests up to 80 per cent of the 
control group fell below the median of 
the experimental group. The percentage 
of superiority of the correlated group was 
computed to be approximately 35 per 
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cent. On the civics tests the range of 
superiority of the correlated groups was 
from 18 to 54 per cent. Such differences 
are too great to be due to chance. Thus 
the facts indicate rather conclusively the 
superior results obtained by the cor- 
related groups. 

Perhaps one of the finest values to 
grow out of the correlated arrangement 
was the increased opportunity for the 
teacher to become acquainted with the 
pupils. Both teachers had formerly met 
five classes a day and had found it im- 
possible to come to know as they should 
each of the two hundred pupils. When 
groups were met for two consecutive 
periods, it gave an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the unique pat- 
tern of each individual. It was notice- 
able that, when these pupils had diffi- 
culties, they came for advice to the 
teachers of the correlated program, for 
they realized that these teachers knew 
them better. The problem of individual 
guidance was greatly reduced. Educa- 
tional, personal, social, and vocational 
guidance became a part of the regular 
work, and individual conferences where 
necessary were held during the length- 
ened period. 

Today, after three years of correlated 
effort, we wonder how we could ever 
have gone our separate ways, rehashing 
work which had been done in other 
classes and ignoring opportunities to 
present a more complete picture of life 
and its processes. Especially from the 
point of view of English it is hard to 
realize that we ever struggled to devise 
activities to motivate the study of lan- 
guage skills when there were so many 
such activities in the civics class suffer- 
ing for lack of speaking and writing 
abilities. Correlated units do demand a 
little more initiative, imagination, and 
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pre-planning on the part of the co- 


operating teachers, but the subsequent 
work is made easier because of added 


interest. Any extra effort involved is 
more than compensated for by the re- 
sults in terms of pupil growth. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BASIC AIMS THROUGH READING BIOGRAPHY 


ANNA SIMPSON’ 


In wartime, warns Max J. Herzberg, 
English teachers must remember that 
basic aims remain the same; they must 
“hold the torch high.’ One of the basic 
aims is to increase the pupil’s apprecia- 
tion for the American heritage. A sur- 
vey of tenth-year noncollege texts for the 
Akron schools showed that they included 
biographical material suitable for empha- 
sis on the American heritage. In XB 
classes, using Story Biographies,‘ a unit 
was developed on the growth of humani- 
tarianism in America. Interest was 
aroused by an excerpt from Helen Kel- 
ler’s Midstream. The Introduction men- 
tioned Samuel J. Howe and the Perkins 
Institute. Howe’s work with Helen Kel- 
ler and Laura Bridgman set off the 
sparks of interest. Pupils read eagerly 
“Three Days To See” found in the same 
text. 

Soon their interest led them further 
afield. They searched the school library 
and the public library for information on 
Americans who have helped make the 
world a better place in which to live. 
Pupils found books so familiar to high- 


t Instructor in English, West High School, Akron, 
Ohio. 


2“Later May Be Too Late,” English Journal, 
XXXII (January, 1943), 8 ff. 


3 Dora V. Smith (committee chairman), Basic 
Aims for English Instruction (“Pamphlet Publica- 
tions of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish,” No. 3), Sec. VII. 


4 Harriet L. McClay and Helen Judson (eds.), 
Story Biographies (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1938). 


school teachers that to list them here 
would be superfluous; but for the pupils 
it was fresh material, and they read 
avidly. In came reports on Julia Ward 
Howe, Anne Sullivan, Jane Addams, 
Clara Barton, Alexander G. Bell, Booker 
T. Washington, George W. Carver—one 
benefactor suggesting another. 

When interest in Braille and the Per- 
kins Institute was at its height, a blind 
graduate of Perkins Institute was asked 
to speak to the pupils. She brought her 
“seeing-eye” dog and a number of Braille 
books. The group listened to her with 
rapt attention, and, when the time came 
for questions, they showered her with 
those which had arisen during class dis- 
cussions but had not been answered to 
the complete satisfaction of all class 
members. Throughout this unit of study, 
wherever and whenever possible, empha- 
sis was given to the principle that much 
of this humanitarian work had been ac- 
complished because a democratic order 
considers the rights of the individual. 

In former years characters in Ameri- 
can history had aroused little enthusiasm 
among X A pupils. Apparently, pupils 
knew little about them and had no desire 
to know more. During the past semester 
an attempt was made to invest the 
Founding Fathers with at least a little 
of the glamour so bountifully bestowed 
upon Hollywood stars, comic-strip he- 
roes, and gangsters. The first step in 
this endeavor was to interest pupils in 
gathering information about great Amer- 


icans. 
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icans. Using the unit “How To Make a 
Report” from Senior English Activities, 
Book II,’ they first found acceptable 
sources of material. When their bibli- 
ographies had been compiled, note-tak- 
ing followed; then came a topical outline 
for an oral report. 

While the instructor gave each pupil’s 
bibliography, notes, and outline individ- 
ual attention, leaflets containing brief 
biographies of great Americans were dis- 
tributed to other members of the class. 
These were exchanged among class mem- 
bers. The leaflets served a dual purpose: 
they kept the class occupied while the in- 
structor worked with individual mem- 
bers, and the pupils acquired an ap- 
perceptive background for the oral re- 
ports of their classmates. 

A few of the oral reports were not par- 
ticularly interesting, but a number were 
surprisingly well done. One American 
with whom pupils seemed to have but a 
slight acquaintance was Theodore Roose- 
velt. When Ruthann reported concern- 
ing his strenuous life, with its many 
activities, she was really interested in her 
subject. She described the charge up 
San Juan Hill and said that, had it not 
been for the bravery of his colored 
troops, Theodore Roosevelt might not 
have come out alive; colored members of 
the class sat just a little straighter, and 
their eyes shone with pride. 

Reports on John Adams brought out 
the sterling honesty of the crotchety old 
Puritan. Democracy’s debt to Thomas 
Jefferson was easily emphasized because 
of the abundance of bicentenary mate- 
rial. Pupils were alert to catch every 
reference to Jefferson in radio programs 
and to bring to class magazine and news- 
paper clippings concerning him. 


5 Hatfield, Lewis, McKay, Borchers, Senior Eng- 
lish Activities, Book II (New York: American Book 
Co., 1938). 


Because she wanted to furnish back- 
ground for “Barbara Fritchie,’’ Joan 
gave a report about Stonewall Jackson. 
When she concluded, the hush that fol- 
lowed showed that the class was im- 
pressed. Then Morrissaid, “Iliked Joan’s 
report, but I thought we were to show 
how each one of these Americans made 
our country better; now how did Stone- 
wall Jackson make America better?”’ 
Discussion of this question brought the 
conclusion that Jackson’s spirit of chival- 
ry is a part of our American tradition— 
that both Stonewall Jackson and Robert 
E. Lee were fine Americans, though they 
fought south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line eighty years ago. 

Not only did the pupils discover in the 
men and women who have made our 
country great those dramatic qualities 
which will ever appeal to youth but they 
also became aware of the genial tolerance 
and civic enterprise of Franklin, the in- 
tegrity of the Adamses, the idealism of 
Jefferson, the ardent patriotism of Pat- 
rick Henry, the industry and sagacity 
of Hamilton, the self-sacrifice of Nathan 
Hale, and the splendid combination of 
virtues which made such a character as 
Washington a reality. 

Evidence of aroused pupil interest in 
the lives of eminent liberators and hu- 
manitarians, past and present, in other 
lands as well as ours, was manifested in 
their interest in biographical material 
in current magazines, movies, and radio 
programs. 

Were enmities of race, of creed, of 
social classes and nations made less 
through this reading of biography? Has 
this effort to “hold the torch high” 
caused any ray to illumine the souls of 
these pupils? That, time alone will tell; 
however, aroused pupil interest augurs 
well for a finer appreciation and a 
deeper understanding of the men and 
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women whose love and sacrifice have had 
a large share in the making of America. 
At least there is the hope that, through 
this reading program, the ideals of our 


country’s great men and women have 
been passed on to those who will have 
their part in building the world of to- 
morrow. 


SENIORS PLAN A BASIC LIBRARY FOR HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


ISADORA W. MILES’ 


They would graduate within three 
months. It was difficult to keep their 
minds on the regular English program. 
Many of the boys had deferments that 
would last only through commence- 
ment day. Nearly all the others would 
be eighteen soon after. Several of the 
girls were engaged. Marriage was in the 
air, the inevitable combination of war 
and romance. Here were the adults of a 
too-close tomorrow. Only the future 
was real. We talked of the homes that 
young people would establish after the 
war. In a technical school the pupils are 
especially aware of the vast changes on 
the way in materials and designs for 
new houses, so they discussed plastics 
and glass refrigeration. But (the teacher 
was thinking) what could XII B Eng- 
lish contribute to that home of tomor- 
row? Improvements in designs, materi- 
als, comforts, and conveniences are fine, 
but do they make for better ideals and 
standards that turn the house into a 
home? 

The question was placed before the 
class. What can English XII B contrib- 
ute to the home that you will build as 
young adults? Undeniably, they re- 
sponded, there would be better speech 
as a result of their English work, and, 
yes, there should be better books. 
Should be? There would be. From the 


t Armstrong High School, Washington, D.C. 


vague “better books” we turned to 
what books and so set upon our last 
work of the year. We would determine 
the books that would comprise the basic 
library of a young couple—high-school 
graduates both—who were just estab- 
lishing their new home. Our principal, 
who became an enthusiastic ally, sug- 
gested that we call our library “A Five- 
Foot Shelf for the High-School Gradu- 
ate.” 

As to cost, we did not set out with a 
definite sum earmarked “library fund.” 
We decided to make a complete list of 
all the books we felt necessary. Then we 
would assume that the young couple 
would purchase them at once, or gradual- 
ly, as a part of their household budget, 
depending on their finances and other 
factors. These books were not to be con- 
sidered a complete lifetime library. 
They were to be just the first books that 
every high-school graduate’s home 
should have. By way of getting library- 
minded, we discussed first the joy and 
value of possessing books. Free texts and 
public libraries represent the greatest 
boon to the dissemination of knowledge 
since the magic of Gutenberg, but they 
do not compensate for private owner- 
ship. So, from a realization of the de- 
sirability of maintaining a personal 
library, we went on to show the differ- 
ence between a planned library and one 
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chosen at random. We read several 
chapters in Drury and Simmette’s What 
Books Shall I Read? and felt that we were 
now ready to plan the basic library for 
the high-school graduate. Immediately 
several enthusiastic pupils began to 
nominate favorite books as “musts” on 
the list. They were quieted by pupils who 
saw that such procedure violated the 
policy of orderly and deliberate selec- 
tion. 

Fiction was ruled out, as it was 
thought that taste in fiction varied too 
much, but some felt that later we might 
compile a list according to authors and 
types of stories. It was interesting, how- 
ever, to note that all the novels so im- 
pulsively suggested were those which 
had been made into movies within the 
last two or three years: Now Voyager, 
Wuthering Heights, This Above All, and 
Lost Horizon. The movie of the day 
could not be wrong. The date of the 
original publication was of no concern. 
Apparently recency was the chief factor 
in all their selections, for in all subse- 
quent discussion they would not hear of 
anything before World War I. A few 
classics, maybe. The wisdom of the ages 
was nothing compared to the latest 
Hollywood release! 

Since the mere naming of books was 
not in keeping with our idea of careful 
planning, it was necessary to use an- 
other method. So we decided to work 
from categories after first determining 
what these categories should consist of. 

As the Bible had already been men- 
tioned by two pupils, the teacher con- 
sidered it a good starting-point and sug- 
gested that the term “religious” be used 
to designate the first category. The 
class thought that the word “Bible” 
would be sufficient, as the average family 
would not want any other religious 
books. There was general agreement to 


this idea. It was obvious that they were 
thinking of theological works, so The 
Man Nobody Knows by Bruce Barton 
was brought in as an example of the 
kind of book that might be under a reli- 
gious heading, and which they might 
wish to have in their collection. Perhaps 
philosophy might have been a satisfac- 
tory alternative, but “‘religious” has a 
special connotation which it would be 
well for adolescents and adults to bear 
in mind. 

The class accepted the teacher’s rec- 
ommendation without any further dis- 
cussion and went on to determine the 
next category. There was no definite or 
formal outline. The list was to grow out 
of their own experiences and of four 
years of English training. The teacher 
receded further into the background. 
Each day a pupil acted as chairman and 
one of the Four Freedoms— the freedom 
of speech—was in full sway. 

“We need a first-aid book.” (Red 
Cross classes!) Everyone admitted that 
the first-aid book was necessary. ‘‘Yes, 
but that isn’t enough. We need a general 
book on health.” “We should have a 
medical book for everybody.” “My 
mother has a great big one—tells you 
how to doctor everything from measles 
to pneumonia.” “We don’t want that 
old-fashioned kind.” They agreed to 
include some modern medical book ap- 
propriate to the layman. 

Some girls wanted a book on interior 
decorating. Others believed that you 
could get enough help from magazines. 
The boys sided with these; so there 
would be no basic book on interior deco- 
ration. After some argument the boys 
won a place for a home-repair book. 
“You couldn’t get that out of maga- 
zines. You would have to know what to 
do in a jiffy, and you would need some- 
thing with an index.” 
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Both boys and girls wanted some- 
thing on family relations. “People should 
study more about how to get along to- 
gether. There wouldn’t be so many 
divorces.” “You wouldn’t need a book 
if girls would stay home instead of run- 
ning out every night as they do nowa- 
days.” There was a good chairman that 
day. Rapping for order, he reminded 
them that they were getting off the 
point. ““Do you want a book on family 
relations, or not? From the way you are 
acting, you will need something.” That 
settled it. A book on family relations 
would go on the list. 

Everyone agreed that a good cook- 
book was most essential. The boys made 
jokes about the girl of today not learn- 
ing how to cook at home. She had to 
have a book. Classes in nutrition which 
had recently been opened to both boys 
and girls made everyone conscious of the 
need of a book on nutrition as well as a 
general all-around cookbook. The prin- 
cipal, who kept in touch with us, was 
most enthusiastic about the nutrition 
and health categories and was especially 
pleased with the interest of the boys. He 
was present the day of the individual 
reports on these classifications. One of 
the leading boys in the class had made a 
thorough study of the whole subject, 
and his recommendations were readily 
adopted. 

The next day the girls had thought 
of a good one: “‘We must have a book on 
etiquette.” “Oh, yeah,” groaned the 
boys, ‘‘Mrs. Post!’ This was sarcasm, 
but one brave young lady, not realizing 
that Mrs. Post was the authority on 
etiquette, ventured that she had been 
reading about another book that was 
just as good. Someone else was on the 
defensive: “There is no book on etiquette 
that compares with Mrs. Post’s. Mrs. 


Post’s is the very best.” “Yes, the best 
for rich people. We would never need 
know about those teas and receptions 
she tells you about,” were quick re- 
joinders. A check revealed that no one 
really knew Mrs. Post’s book. A few had 
looked into it. One girl had read some- 
thing about introductions; another had 
used it to learn how to be a proper week- 
end guest. But most of them admitted 
that they knew the great book only by 
reputation. 

This interlude allowed the teacher a 
comment. A plan was established for 
completing the categories and reporting 
on them separately so that a tentative 
book could be selected in each field. The 
reports—to be made by individual pupils 
or committees—would include all avail- 
able information: author, title, publish- 
er, date of publication or revision, price, 
number of pages, and general description 
of the contents. Although catalogues and 
publishers’ lists were to be consulted, the 
pupils were advised to see the books for 
themsel:es and to bring copies to school 
if possible. The book selected by the 
class on the basis of the reports would 
serve as the representative book within 
a given category. Later, when the special 
reports were made on books of etiquette, 
Mrs. Post’s won. 

The discussions on what would con- 
stitute the categories were resumed with 
the same youthful fervor. The next con- 
flict was over the dictionary. Some 
wanted an unabridged. They were over- 
ruled by those who felt that a good 
standard desk or a collegiate edition 
would meet the needs of our young 
couple. The battle over the dictionary 
was just a skirmish compared with the 
life-and-death struggle over the issue of 
a set of encyclopedias versus a general 
single reference. ‘“What is home without 
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a set of encyclopedias?” ‘“‘We have al- 
ways had some kind of source books in 
our house.” ‘We want something practi- 
cal, not something that just looks pret- 
ty.” “We want to read up on the coun- 
tries where our boys are fighting.” 
“That reminds me,” said the chairman, 
“we shall need an atlas.’ There was a 
truce as both sides agreed to add an 
atlas to the list. The reference problem 
was still with them when the bell rang. 
Overnight I talked with the librarian. 
She and I were agreed that the single 
reference book was a good basic book. 

The deadlock was not broken up the 


next day. Each side was loaded 
with reinforcements: ‘“My mother 
says..... ” “My uncle is a lawyer and 
he knows..... ” “Aw, these people are 


not going to be lawyers.” “A general 
reference book gives enough facts for 
the average person.” The chairman 
suggested that they wait for the report 
on the single reference book before decid- 
ing. One bright girl had also talked with 
the librarian and was ready to report on 
the general reference book found in the 
school library. She did not give her com- 
plete report at that time, but its price of 
fifteen dollars as against a minimum of 
fifty dollars to one hundred and fifty 
dollars for an encyclopedia silenced the 
‘“‘whole-set” people. However, they 
could not resist adding that they knew 
that the couple would eventually want 
a Britannica. 

Pupils taking a recently inaugurated 
class in Latin-American history were 
calling for a book on Latin America. 
Those who had taken Spanish were 
sympathetic. Others held that the world 
was growing smaller and that we could 
argue for a book on every country and 
every language. The good-neighborites 
were indignant: “It wasn’t the same 
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thing.” “The South Americans were 
next door to us.”’ “We should know 


more about them.’’ Some who were 
taking sociology declared that there 
were types of Americans right here in 
the United States of America that we 
could learn more about. A special book 
about South America was not included. 
Later at the time of the special reports 
upon the advice of the librarian, a boy 
brought in a copy of the Statesman’s 
Year Book. He maintained that this 
book would be an excellent supplement 
to the atlas we had included. The same 
pupil also had brought a current issue of 
the World Almanac as a necessary vol- 
ume on Americana. 

The discussion on Latin-American 
history revealed that there was no 
United States history on the list. This 
dreadful oversight was remedied by 
common consent. They would find the 
best history ever written. The next sug- 
gestion to have a book on gardening 
received no support. Victory gardens 
would be out after the war. The average 
person could get enough advice from 
newspapers and magazines, to say noth- 
ing of last year’s experience. A book on 
science, however, was thought advisable. 
The usual high-school text was voted 
down in favor of a more readable type of 
work like something from the pen of De 
Kruif or Slosson. At this point a check 
on the categories disclosed that there 
was nothing on art, music, or literature. 

Literature was discussed first. They 
decided against any kind of literary his- 
tory, as the brightest girl in the class, 
who had by this time made a thorough 
investigation of the general-reference 
book in the library, reported that it con- 
tained a fine section on literature. The 
question of literature was not dropped 
entirely. Someone suggested that there 
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be some Shakespeare in the house. “But 
will it be read?” ‘‘Having it would stimu- 
late the reading of it.” “Anyway no cul- 
tured home should be without copies of 
Shakespeare.” The plays would be put 
into the movies after the war. People 
would want to read them then. The 
movie argument swayed the doubters, 
and the great master made his entrance 
to our shelves. After Shakespeare had 
made a place for himself, it was not 
difficult to gain acceptance of an an- 
thology of British and American poetry. 
A collection of short stories was rejected 
as fiction. Later, however, on discovering 
that there were nineteen categories, 
they agreed to add a short-story collec- 
tion to bring the total list to the round 
number of twenty. 

The final fight was over a book on 
music and art, respectively. The conflict 
revolved around the question as to 
whether music and art were special in- 
terests or a part of our general culture. 
The ‘general culturists” were a high- 
pressure group. They waxed eloquent on 
the responsibility of the high-school 
graduate to contribute to the cultural 
tone of his community. “Opera was 
heard over the radio.” ‘“Television would 
be making it more realistic.” The argu- 
ments for a book on art were not so 
vehement or as convincing, but the two 
had been presented jointly and were 
voted in on the general-culture ticket. 

The list of categories was now con- 
sidered complete. The job now was to 
get the reports on the various books 
within each classification so that a ten- 
tative outline might be selected and the 
whole basic library as we conceived it 
be presented in review. The principal 
asked the librarian to arrange for a gen- 


eral exhibit in the school library of as 
many of the books as she and the class 
could secure. 

A mere perusal of the final list ap- 
pended could never tell the story of the 
fun of picking and choosing—the lively 
squabbles and the really serious efforts 
of the more earnest pupils to get the 
most reliable and accurate books in each 
field. The class took pride in discussing 
the experiment with their friends on the 
outside and became quite ‘“‘book con- 
scious” as to whether the books they 
met during that time might or might 
not merit a place on our shelves. Upon 
the invitation of the librarian, class was 
held in the library so that books in the 
category discussed could be examined 
and placed on a special table for further 
reference before the final choice was 
made. After the list was completed, the 
class did not meet again, as commence- 
ment week was at hand. We had not 
done all that we wanted to do—what 
magazines for this new home, what 
children’s books, what ways of adding 
to the library once it was begun? Yet we 
did accomplish our biggest aim of mak- 
ing library-building a part of the gradu- 
ate’s thinking in planning his own home. 
Our list would be a valuable starting- 
point. 

As their English teacher, I would not 
have them sign a pledge. Life would do 
many things to these ‘‘overnight adults”’ 
before the basic library would come into 
being. But I like to imagine them plac- 
ing first on their shelves that basic 
book—the Bible—and referring to it 
freely. More than ever they will need it 
as a guide to life. Then indeed will XII B 
English have contributed something to 
those homes of tomorrow. 
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THE CLASS LIST FOR A BASIC LIBRARY FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATE 


. Health and nutrition 


. Poetry collection... . 


. Home repairs............ 


. United States history... 


. 


The Bible (with concordance) $ 5.00 
First Aid (American Red Cross) 1.00 
. Home medical care...... . . Family Medical Adviser (Morris Fishbein) 3.50 


.First Aid for the Ailing Home (R. B. Whitman) 


. Family relations.......... Family Behavior (Bess Cunningham) 2.75 
College Standard Dictionary (Funk and Wagnalls) 3.50 
. Atlas....................World Reference Atlas (Rand McNally Co.) 4.50 
. Encyclopedia.............“‘Lincoln Library” (general reference) 15.00 
. Yearbook..... . .Statesman’s Year Book 5.50 
. Almanac....... ..World Almanac 1.00 


._. United States History (H.W. Elson) 
Viwwss Two Thousand Years of Science (R. J. Harvey-Gibson) 
tid od Food, Nutrition, and Health (McCullom and Becker) 
annie Farmer’s Cook Book 
veers Modern British and American Verse (Louis Untermeyer) 


. Shakespeare....... .. Complete Works (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 4-75 
> ........ Victor Book of the Opera 2.00 

Art through the Ages 4.00 
. Stories... . .Great Short Stories of the W orld (Barrett Clark and 


Maxim Leiber) 
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2.00 


2.80 
3-50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.95 


2.40 


$74.15 


LITERATURE AND THE STREAM OF HISTORY 


ARTHUR MINTON'* 


No matter how “eternal’’ may be the 
truths contained in a literary work, it is 
the product of its own time; it can be 
thoroughly understood only against the 
social background that produced it. 
Hence the infinite labors of scholars in 
attempting to bring to the study of 
Chaucer, of Shakespeare, of Carlyle 
the strands of social activity that il- 
luminate the texts of the authors. What 
does ‘‘The Pearl” mean? For an answer 
search the religious and philosophical 
life of the fourteenth century. 

To be sure, high-school students need 
not cope with the symbolism of medieval 
poems. But many students lack even the 
rudimentary historical sense necessary 
to an understanding of the works they do 

? Boys High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


read. Robin Hood, My Last Duchess, 
Clarence Day, Odysseus, Silas Marner, 
Julius Caesar—all may exist in a cloudy 
time-mass called “the past” or “those 
days” (when, it appears, “superstition’’ 
was rife, in contrast to our own en- 
lightened times). 

What, then, does the historical sense 
comprise? It cannot be said to exist with- 
out some knowledge of (1) the physical 
conditions of the age under considera- 
tion—its housing, tools, and food; (2) 
characteristic interests and attitudes; 
(3) the forms of its decorative and other 
visual art; (4) its relation to other ages— 
that is, its place in the whole “stream 
of history.”” English teachers are assidu- 
ous in providing students with a suffi- 
ciency of information about the first 
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three of these elements. The last, how- 
ever—the position of literary matter in 
the whole stream of history —is not so 
generally stressed. The present paper 
would describe a method by which this 
element may be quickly and easily estab- 
lished. 

At the beginning of the term the 
teacher presents to the class the concept 
of the great historical eras, with their 
approximate terminal dates: ancient 
times, up to the fifth century A.D.; the 
Middle Ages, from the fifth to the four- 
teenth century ; the Renaissance, from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth century; 
and modern times, from the seventeenth 
century to the present. (It is made clear 
that these dates are merely expedients, 
that exact terminal dates for the eras 
cannot be set.) These periods are marked 
off on a line, placed on the blackboard, 
which represents the stream of history. 
This simple diagram—the stream-of-his- 
tory line with the historical eras marked 
off on it in suitable proportion—can be 
reproduced on the board in a moment’s 
time when the study of each work begins. 
The historical placement of the con- 
tents of the work is then indicated on the 
diagram and related to major historical 
events. 

Thus the events of Longfellow’s ‘‘The 
Skeleton in Armor’”’ are first placed in the 
Middle Ages; then there is a swift sur- 
vey of the course of history from ancient 
times through the barbarian incursions 
(the Vikings being seen as one group of 
the barbarians); finally, Viking settle- 
ments in America are brought into re- 
lation with the explorations of Colum- 
bus. Likewise, in presenting Kipling’s 
story, “In the Matter of a Private,” the 
teacher places the story in the stream 
of history and then reviews, in a few 
words, the British situation in India since 
the eighteenth century—the generations 


of Englishmen coming out from the 
homeland to spend their lives in their 
exotic domains. Other works are handled 
similarly, e.g., Browning’s Last 
Duchess” being connected with the 
Renaissance, Conrad’s story ““The Inn 
of the Two Witches” with Napoleonic 
times, Dumas’s ‘“Zodomirsky’s Duel” 
with the post-Napoleonic period. Each 
work takes on added meaning when stu- 
dents realize, even though only in the 
broadest way, the relationship of its 
events to preceding and following his- 
torical events. 

Once the main historical eras have 
been established by some use of the 
scheme, subject matter may be located 
with more exactitude. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the work includes study of 
the following poems whose subjects fall 
within the modern period: Macaulay’s 
“The Battle of Naseby,” Browning’s 
“Hervé Riel” and “Incident of the 
French Camp,” and Tennyson’s “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” and 
Defense of Lucknow.” As the poems are 
taken up, the dates of the respective 
events are indicated on the stream-of- 
history diagram: 1645, 1692, 1809, 1854, 
1857. Then it is valuable also to search 
each work for evidence of the period 
represented. Sometimes a bit of “his- 
torical residuum” contained in a work 
will not only suggest the time in which 
the content is placed but will also have 
reminiscence value. Thus, to turn to the 
short story, both Fanny Hurst’s ‘“‘ ‘Ice 
Water, Pl——’”’ and O. Henry’s “‘The 
Third Ingredient” are set mainly in 
brownstone houses. A full appreciation 
of the stories is impossible unless one 
knows the historical associations of those 
structures in New York City—their 
identification with the latter nineteenth 
century and their eventual decline from 
grandeur. The teacher who is familiar 
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with the facts of the matter can not only 
help his students toward such an ap- 
preciation but can also give them some 
sense of the rapidly changing life of the 
city—a subordinate aspect of the over- 
all historical sense. 

Historical placement on these lines 
does not interfere with the use of any 
unit-organization of the reading ma- 
terial. The order in which selections are 
read may be determined by relation- 
ships of subject matter or literary types 
or difficulty or whatever. Thus a group 
of poems on the theme of military hero- 
ism might comprise Scott’s “The Bat- 
tle of Otterburn,” Drayton’s ‘“Agin- 
court,’”’ Macaulay’s ‘“Horatius,” and 
Tennyson’s “The Revenge.” These poems 
might be taken up in order of difficulty 
or in the chronological order of their 
events or by some other plan. Never- 
theless, with the help of the diagram 
each work is readily placed in the stream 
of history. 

Where it is of importance to impress 
the historical position of an author, his 
life may be “‘located”’ in the same man- 
ner. While the high-school teaching of 
the history of literature is necessarily 
limited in scope, students should know 
the historical positions at least of such 
authors as Homer, Shakespeare, and 
the makers of the traditional ballads, 
with all of whom they may make ac- 
quaintance. 

The present writer has used the 
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stream-of-history device throughout the 
high-school grades and with all types 
of literature. The device is of par- 
ticular value in anthological reading, 
in which it provides a unifying effect 
that may otherwise be weak. At the end 
of the study of an anthology the teacher 
may begin the review by placing the 
diagram of the historical eras on the 
board and inviting the class to place 
thereon the various works studied. 

In conclusion, two claims are made for 
the use of the stream-of-history device: 
It contributes an essential, and often 
neglected, element to the appreciation of 
literary works; and it crystallizes the 
historical sense, which is of prime im- 
portance to the general intellectual pow- 
er. The latter result is at least of equal 
importance with the former. In this time 
of crisis our democracy needs the best 
contribution of every citizen, in think- 
ing and in action, to problems of war, 
peace, and reconstruction. And it is 
premised here that thinking on these 
supreme issues can be done only by 
those in possession of an intelligible view 
of the stream of history. If it be said 
that the cultivation of such a view is 
exclusively the work of the “history 
department,’’ the reader is asked to 
remember that literature itself con- 
stitutes the most intimate body of his- 
torical documents, containing the es- 
sence of mind and spirit of each of the 
articulate ages. 
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ROUND TABLE 


THE VIVID PHRASE 


The pupils are asked to come to class with 
a pencil, paper, and an alert frame of mind. 
The day comes. The class assembles, looks 
inquiringly at the teacher and then at the 
attractive girl who is sitting in an elevated 
position in front of the room. Yes, she is a 
model. Why should only painters and sculp- 
tors have living models? The teacher ex- 
plains that the class is to paint a word pic- 
ture of the girl and that the best portrait 
will be presented to her. 

After a little initial deprecation the 
“painting” begins in earnest. As for the re- 
sults, I would like to offer the following ex- 
cerpts from just such descriptive portraits 
done in one of the advanced English classes 
to show the imaginative qualities inherent 
in the high-school mind and also to show the 
reflection of modern interests in the imagery 
produced. As I looked at the model’s face, I 
realized that no one could possibly miss 
those lurking dimples. What would the 
pupils say of them? 

Said one junior girl: “She has two 
dimples that twinkle in and out of her 
cheeks like the flicker of neon signs at 
night.” That, I thought, is the modern 
touch. 

“Her cheeks are punctuated by dimples 
that look like two commas,” wrote one in- 
terested boy. 

The class agreed that this latter compari- 
son was quite apt; but the description to 
which they gave their youthful enthusiasm 
read: “‘A pair of deep dimples carve friendli- 
ness into her smile.” 

Just as a painter tries to catch the elusive 
spirit of personality as he carefully draws 
the brush across the canvas, so this high- 
school writer had caught the distinguishing 


character trait of our model and put it into 
words: “Dimples that carve friendliness 
into her smile.” Imagination and reality 
had joined forces. 

Carefully studying the model, the ob- 
servant could not miss the slim, white 
hands. To one writer the hands were “‘long 
and tapering like white candles with flame- 
red tips.” 

Not all the comparisons were artistic, of 
course. Many showed definitely the impact 
of movies, radio, and advertising as a source 
for imagery. Some of the examples showing 
the movie and advertising influences are: 
“Her Pepsodent smile is one which Bob 
Hope missed,” or “A fluffy feather cut of 
medium brown hair frames her pretty oval 
face, which definitely resembles Greer 
Garson’s poised, clear beauty.”’ And an- 
other: “Her tresses are the color of chestnut, 
perfect for a Drene ad.” 

Of course, there was the humorous note 
when the football player proudly read that 
“her complexion is like that of a smooth 
vanilla milkshake” and “her hair is the color 
of cakes of sweet chocolate.” 


As the descriptions were read aloud, the 
murmurs were of approval for their class- 
mates who had written with distinction. In 
all, there was a stimulating aura of satisfac- 
tion about the group. The project had been 
planned not to encourage the pupils into 
believing they would become famous as 
writers of picturesque speech but to make 
them aware that the original, vivid phrase 
resulting from keen observation adds a 
vitalizing quality to communication. 
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TEACHER IN WONDERLAND—OR 
THROUGH THE BLACKBOARD 


“Tt’s very odd,” mused Alice. ‘Reeling, 
Writhing and Rithmetic are all very nice, 
but whoever heard of pupils asking teachers 
the questions? Or of teachers who don’t have 
to coax or scold? It’s very odd, indeed.” 


Last September the writer of this article 
remarked to thirty-one [IX B’s (first-semes- 
ter freshmen) that they were going to be 
guinea pigs—and it speaks for the quality 
of the group to say that they understood 
what she meant. 

They were an English teacher’s dream: 
all had scored in the upper quartile of the 
standard reading and other achievement 
and intelligence tests; all had been recom- 
mended by VIII A teachers for general ex- 
cellence in English; all were thrilled over the 
prospect of being guinea pigs. Here they 
were—a challenge to any teacher worth half 
her salt—and here was I, as excited as any 
first-term teacher about this group of an- 
swers to any English teacher’s prayer. 

Presumably these gifted, well-prepared 
freshmen could safely skip our first semester 
of English, the standard course in IX B 
composition and grammar. (We have alter- 
nate semesters of composition and literature 
for the ninth and tenth years.) Our plan to 
enrich, not to accelerate, their course is 
simply this: to keep them together as a 
special X group for two semesters, in the 
first of which they are to complete our regu- 
lar second semester’s literature work, to- 
gether with rapid work in an exercise book 
paralleling the regular first-semester com- 
position textbook—this last in order to 
make sure that omission of the first semes- 
ter’s course does not handicap the II-X 
people when they enter the sophomore com- 
position and grammar course. Any pupils 
proving unable to meet the requirement can, 
of course, be returned to the first-semester 
English; but that unfortunate outcome 
seems highly unlikely because of the method 
by which they have been chosen. The X 
group will remain a unit with the same 


teacher for the second semester, after which 
they will be scattered among the other 
“high” sections. (We have homogeneous 
grouping into high, average, and low groups; 
but only a part of the high groups can quali- 
fy for an X group.) 

At the end of English VI (normally six 
semesters) the X pupil will have only five 
semesters of credit in English. This means 
that, if he plans to take only six credits, he 
has time for at least one English elective. 
Our college preparatory X pupils, who are 
required to take seven semesters, have time 
for both English VII and VIII. Our com- 
mercial X pupils, who must take Business 
English, can also afford an English elective. 

This combination of ability and motiva- 
tions results in an X group’s being con- 
sistently on its toes—and, perforce, its 
teacher likewise. Two-X’ers would keep her 
there, even if that were not her normal posi- 
tion! 

Book reports are the kind teachers pic- 
ture in wishful thinking: Ruth reports on 
four at a stretch, ending, “Of course, they 
were all entertaining and well written, but 
the Shakespeare play |[Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream| is so full of beautiful poetry and in- 
teresting thoughts that I’m sure I'll re- 
member it best of the four.” 

Poetry is far from a drug on the market: 
A few lines of Chaucer in Chaucerian lan- 
guage intrigues us. Is that the oldest Eng- 
lish? (Interval of bits of Anglo-Saxon.) We 
like Chaucer’s better. Could we read it now, 
do you suppose? (Perhaps best to read 
stories in modern English and look forward 
to memorizing it in English V.) English V 
must be fun! Of course, too, we are lusty 
ballad-singers, with special yens for “Lord 
Randal” and “The Dying Cowboy.” 

Themes are highly subjective: we analyze 
the senior class leaders and how they 
reached their eminence. (Great excitement 
when the seniors hear of this!) Then we 
make New Year’s resolutions as to our own 
plans, so that II-X’s four years hence will be 
choosing us for their leadership studies. 

Even sentence diagrams and other me- 
chanics are absorbing. Words, phrases, 
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clauses, sentences—these must be fresh in 
our minds if we are to succeed in holding 
the pace in competition with those who have 
had a full semester of IX B mechanics. Di- 
agrams are fun, anyway—like jigsaw puz- 
zles. 

And we can scarcely wait to see how we 
rank in the standard tests at the end of our 
second semester. We’re a bit nervous as to 
how we shall compare with the pupils who 
have had three semesters of English to our 
two; but we are, on the whole, rather confi- 
dent and very, very determined. The teach- 
er is sure enough so that, contrary to her 
original plan, she is organizing a second X 
group for the coming semester. 

Seriously, the writer, not given to effu- 
sions, is really excited about this experi- 
ment. If it works—and she has a com- 
fortable confidence that it does and will 
work—this is a happy solution for gifted 
freshmen of two heretofore vexing problems: 
time for extra English electives, and under- 
class English classes which require capacity 
effort and corresponding enrichment. It is a 
simple problem for the principal’s office to 
administer. Probably the chief problem 
hereafter will be to soothe the ruffled feel- 
ings of the teachers who have not been so 
fortunate as to get to teach an X division. 


JEAN M. CRAVENS 


JuNIOoR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


WRITING AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Each year I ask sophomores to write an 
autobiography. Having always had a deep 
desire to know and thus better understand 
the individual, I search for devices which 
will further this in my classroom. The plan- 
ning and writing of an autobiography fur- 
nishes me with one of the finest opportuni- 
ties that my work with sophomores pro- 
vides. Then, too, strengths and weaknesses 
of English usage show up in this piece of 
work. Because he writes a book which he is 
proud to display and to keep, the pupil 
takes real pride in making this represent his 
very best work. 


Work on this unit is introduced by a con- 
tract plan. The contract which I use pro- 
vides for a minimum of five chapters aver- 
aging seven hundred words each. For an A 
grade eight chapters are required. In addi- 
tion to the length requirement, the con- 
tract provides grade consideration for an 
attractive handmade cover and for such 
additions as pictures and clippings. Teach- 
ers who make use of such a plan should fully 
realize its advantages and disadvantages. I 
use it for this particular unit of work because 
it has produced very satisfactory results 
for me over a period of several years. It pro- 
vides adequately for individual differences. 
In my experience with the contract I have 
yet to have a single student be satisfied with 
the minimum amount of work suggested. 

Explanation of the plan usually occu- 
pies one full class period. There are al- 
ways the questions: ‘‘How much is one page 
of writing?” “When is my autobiography 
to be completed?” ‘Will I have this book to 
keep?” “How many pictures should be in- 
cluded?” ‘May I type my story for typing 
credit also?” ‘““May I do Plan 3 instead of 
Plan 2 for a C grade?” Discussion of these 
and other points is vitally important to a 
clear understanding of the terms of the con- 
tract before work is actually begun. 

For their first assignment students are 
asked to think through interesting incidents 
in their own lives and begin putting notes 
on paper. Sometimes this material becomes 
an outline, but more often a less formal plan. 
The value of this work becomes obvious as 
soon as writing is begun. Most writers find 
that their notes contain more than can be 
included in the story. This results in better 
organization. 

From this point on, students progress at 
their own speed. Many spend from three to 
five days accumulating information for the 
above-mentioned notes. Information comes 
from baby books, from parents and grand- 
parents, and from schoolmates who shared 
early childhood and school experiences. 
Time is needed for the search for snapshots, 
newspaper clippings, certificates, awards, 
and such items as will be included to 
illustrate the story. 
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0- and value of an interesting introduction and 
or- conclusion for the whole story are discussed. 
A This problem furnishes the teacher with a 
di- good opportunity to call attention to such 
n- reference books as Clarence Day’s Life 
an with Father and Selma Lagerléf’s Memories 


As writing gets under way, the problems 


ch of My Childhood. These two are particularly 
good in my case, because our literature 
textbook contains chapters from each. 

7s Much emphasis is placed upon titles 
which may add interest to the autobiogra- 


ise 
Its phy. Many individuals find it possible to 
r0- use their own names cleverly in a play on 
es. words. Others show originality by relating 
ve chapter titles to a general title for the whole 
ith story. 

| With few exceptions, students are most 
“u- interested in preparing material for a chap- 
al- ter on ancestry. Many find it necessary to 
ge write letters asking for information. Al- 
hy most all must seek information at home. A 


to few are fortunate enough to have this mate- 
rial compiled for them, in which case they 
must sift out details for a brief story. A boy 
of who learns for the first time that his ances- 


ese tors were pirates, or a girl who discovers an- 
ya cestors traced directly to Martha Washing- 
yn- ton, is indeed enthusiastic. Exchanging 
these interesting discoveries with class- 
ire mates occupies portions of several class 
nts periods. 
tes Much of the actual writing is done in the 
1eS classroom. This gives the teacher an op- 
an. portunity for work with the individual con- 
as stantly. As a chapter is completed, it is 
nd checked at once and given an O.K. for 
be copying. Attention of the individual is 
ter called to his errors in such matters as para- 
graphing, punctuation, spelling, and usage 
at as they are made. All corrections are made 
to before copying. There seems to be much 
the more of a desire for perfection than usual. 
nes Frequently during the course of work on 
rd- the autobiography, parts or entire chapters 
red are read to the class. Examples of good con- 


es. versation, description, humor, and suspense 
stimulate many to improve their own style. 

Pupil attitude toward this work is more 
to wholesome than I find it to be at any other 
time. They enjoy writing about themselves. 
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One of the first questions that sophomores 
ask me in the fall is: “How soon will we 
begin writing our autobiographies?” One 
girl explained to me last fall that she had 
looked forward to her sophomore year be- 
cause of this one project. Another told me 
that in anticipation of this assignment she 
had written her grandmother in England 
and had already received information rela- 
tive to her ancestry. This week a soldier 
boy on furlough stopped at my schoolroom 
door to tell me what fun he had had re- 
reading his autobiography, which his moth- 
er is carefully preserving. 
As the work progresses and books are 
completed, I take time to evaluate. I see 
these significant outcomes: the teacher has a 
more sympathetic interest in each of her 
students; students have had experience in 
telling interestingly a personal anecdote— 
both orally and in writing; each acquired 
some techniques of research and organiza- 
tion; there has been a practical application 
of skills to writing; many acquired an in- 
terest in reading a good autobiography; 
there seemed to be an increased under- 
standing by the individual of his own per- 
sonality; students have developed a sense 
of appreciation of the abilities of fellow- 
students; furthermore, the faculty members 
who are in charge of guidance groups found 
that reading the stories of students in their 
groups brought about a clearer understand- 
ing through knowledge of background. 
At the end of a month or six weeks the 
completed books show gratifying results. 
It is the high light of a year of work in sopho- 
more English. 
RuTH CROUSE 


SPENCER HicH SCHOOL 
SPENCER, Iowa 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT 
IN READING 

Five years ago at Culver Military Acad- 

emy a reading center was set up as a means 


of working out procedures for (1) the general 
improvement of reading techniques and (2) 
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the correction of the faulty techniques of 
retarded readers. 

During the first week of the school year a 
2,000-word reading test was given through- 
out the English department to both old and 
new boys. Four such tests were given 
throughout each year, each preceded by in- 
struction on how to read. 

A statistical study of the results of such 
procedure proved conclusively that the first 
objective was accomplished, the average- 
rate median of four freshman classes moving 
from 254 (comprehension 84 per cent) to 
340 (comprehension 86 per cent) in the 
senior year. 

However, a more important study was 
made of the progress of those students who 
were given remedial work to determine (1) 
how their progress compared with the gen- 
eral class progress from year to year and (2) 
how permanent the improvement seemed to 
be. This last purpose was the more interest- 
ing; for, although there are many studies 
which indicate the improvement that can be 
obtained from remedial instruction, so far 
as the writer knows there is none to show 
how enduring over a period of years such 
improvement is. The figures presented here 
are far from conclusive, as there has not 
been opportunity to observe a large enough 
group for a long enough period to draw any 
definite conclusions about what would seem 
to be one of the most significant results of 
any remedial procedure. They are, however, 
offered for what they are worth. 

Thirteen students were given remedial 
reading at sometime during the school 
year 1939-40. The average rate of these 
thirteen boys for the four reading tests of 
that year was 200 words per minute at 70 
per cent comprehension. The entire class of 
which they were a part read at a median 
rate of 254, comprehension 84 per cent. 
During the senior year (1942-43) the same 
thirteen boys read at the average rate of 
268 words per minute, with 90 per cent 
comprehension, as compared to a median 
rate of 340, with 86 per cent comprehension, 
for the entire senior class (Table 1). 

Averages are used in the case of the thir- 


teen as being more valuable statistically 
for such a small number than a median. 

The total gain for the thirteen remedial 
readers was 68 words a minute in rate and 
20 points in comprehension, as against 
gains for the entire class of 86 and 2, re- 
spectively. 

It would seem, on the basis of this rather 
limited evidence, that whatever improve- 


TABLE 1 


THE AVERAGE MEDIAN RATE AND COMPRE- 
HENSION OF THIRTEEN REMEDIAL READERS 
FOR FOUR YEARS BEGINNING IN 1939-40 


Average 
Compre- 
Date Test Rate hension — 
(Per Cent) the Year 
I 
12-39... I 
3-40.. Ill 216 7° 
5-40. IV 235 80 
9-40 ve 216 80 
12-40 250 70 
3-41 Vil 267 go 235-77 
5-41 VIII 285 7° 
9-41 Ix 256 
12-41 259 
3-42 XI 265 80 263—83 
5-42 XII 271 80) 
9-42 go 
12-42 25 go 
3-43 V 270 go 
5-43 XVI 270 go 


ment was made during the first year’s 
remedial work not only persisted but also 
provided the basis for further improvement 
during the subsequent years, although not 
at the same rate as that of their classmates. 
However, the comprehension moved up 
consistently and to a final point somewhat 
higher than the remainder of the class. Of 
course, in this respect the thirteen had 
further to go. The point is: they came along 
quite satisfactorily. 

The program of instruction for this group 
consisted of Metronoscope work, vocabulary 
work, exercises in selecting central and con- 
comitant ideas, précis work, exercises in 
skimming, and encouragement in develop- 
ing an individual reading program. 


CHARLES C. MATHER 


CuLVER MILITARY ACADEMY 
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A TEACHER REFLECTS 


You may not stem the gathering stream 
Of “realism.” Now every dream 

Of knight and maid of long ago 

Ts borne away. The relentless flow 

Of “‘modern methods” sweeps aside 
The tales of kings who lived and died 
In legend. Find the youth tomorrow 
Who'll know Elaine, her love and sorrow; 
Or Lamia, serpent-woman fair, 

Who conjured palace halls from air; 
The gentle Isabelle, who shed 

Her tears upon a buried head; 

And King Cophetua’s tattered bride— 
Gone with yesterday on the tide; 

The ill-starred weaver of Shallott— 
How soon her grief will be forgot! 

O is it true the tales are dead, 

And high Romance forever fled? 


Can this be “progress,” when old heroes pass, 
And Youth’s rich golden sun must turn to brass? 


CHARLES BALLARD 


BRONXVILLE, NEw YORK 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


CONDUCTED BY 
PORTER G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, JAMES B. MCMILLAN 
AND JULIUS C. BERNSTEIN 


Q. In the name James R. Jones Jr., 
should a comma precede Jr? We have dis- 
covered that both forms are used. 


A. The rule of reason would seem to 
apply here. The word Junior is not a sepa- 
rate element but part of the name proper, 
necessary to distinguish this particular 
James from his father. Consider a sentence 
with the comma form: “James R. Jones, 
Jr., came home.” The extraneous commas 
make the Jr. seem to be parenthetical, 
which it certainly is not. 


Observe, as cognate cases, ‘Marshall 
Field IIT’ and “William Pitt the Younger’’; 
the latter has invariably been given by 
historians without a comma. Similarly, 
highly literate Time writes of ““Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr.” 


Q. Please comment on the correctness of 
the plural verb in the following sentence: 
There are much furniture and many shelves 
in the room. 


A. The plural verb used is substantially 
correct, although purist opinion may differ. 
Actually, in the case of a subject compound- 
ed of singular and plural elements, the ele- 
ment closest to the verb tends to determine 
its number, unless, as in the sentence given, 
the compound subject is of such compact- 
ness that it has the total effect of being 
plural. (See Fowler, Modern English Usage, 
No. 7.) 


Q. I am puzzled about the use of “every” 
in such expressions as “every so often” and 
“every once in a while.” It seeems to me 
that “every” should be the adverb “ever,” 
to modify the adverbs “so” and “once.” 


B. F. M. 


A. We obviously cannot tamper with gen- 
eral usage, which has established ‘every 
once in a while,” “every so often,” and so 
on. The fact would seem to be that every 
in such phrases is adverbial. Dictionaries 
have not bothered to note this use, but 
should. In a hasty search, Krapp’s Compre- 
hensive Guide to Good English was the only 
authoritative book on English to note that 
every was an adverb as well as an adjective 
and a pronoun. Let us be honest and say 
that every is adverbial in the expressions 
you refer to. 


?. 


Q. If you read on a menu card, “Com- 
bination sandwich of baked ham, cheese, or 
bacon and eggs,” what would you expect 
the waiter to bring you? I maintain that the 
entire wording is too vague but that in no 
case could one expect to receive eggs and 
only one of the other three unless a comma 
were placed after “bacon.” 

E. B. J. 


A. A most ambiguously tantalizing menu 
card. However, the comma you suggest 
wouldn’t necessarily clarify this ““Dagwood 
Special,” for it would still fail to establish 
the relationship between the eggs and their 
coedibles. “Combination sandwich of eggs 
with baked ham, cheese, or bacon” would 
leave less room for confusion. 


J.C. B. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


The Liaison Committee for International 
Education has been in existence for a year 
and now has representatives from thirty edu- 
cational organizations. Its first chairman, 
Grayson N. Kefauver, having been ap- 
pointed educational consultant in the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the State De- 
partment, William G. Carr, secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission, has been 
elected to succeed Kefauver as chairman. 
At a late winter meeting the Committee 
adopted five resolutions which are, in sum- 
mary: 

1. Adequate planning for the rapid re- 
establishment of educational and cultural 
services in the liberated countries requires 
prompt establishment of a temporary 
United Nations educational organization 
by the Allied governments. 


2. The most urgent problem is the resto- 
ration of educational and related services in 
Axis-occupied countries and others severely 
damaged by war. 


3. Each nation should have the right to 
determine its own program, but the inter- 
national organization should attempt to 
influence educational developments to im- 
prove understanding and co-operation be- 
tween nations. Sharing of books, teaching 
supplies, and school facilities will be needed. 


4. The organization should consider not 
only educational reconstruction but also 
such other educational questions as may 
arise, including plans for a permanent, in- 
clusive international organization. 

5. The structure of the temporary United 
Nations organization for education may 
include (a) a policy-making assembly, (0) a 
smaller executive committee, (c) subcom- 
mittees for special problems, (d) a budget 
jointly subscribed by the participating 
nations, and (e) an international secretariat. 


“The Case against the Comics’ is the 
title of a small pamphlet published by Time- 
less Topix, 128 East Tenth Street, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. Although Topix is “the 
Catholic answer to the comics” and there- 
fore not unbiased, the pamphlet is easily 
worth a nickel of any English teacher’s 
salary. 


The Council on Books in War Time has 
issued as one of its small ‘Books in the War”’ 
leaflets China Today. No price is shown, but 
similar leaflets have been three cents each 
when ordered in quantities. 


The University of Chicago Press an- 
nounces the beginning of editorial work on 
a “Dictionary of Americanisms.” In charge 
of M. M. Mathews, who was assistant edi- 
tor of the just-completed Dictionary of 
American English, the new work will try to 
include all words originated in this country 
or here used with meanings different from 
those in the countries where they did origi- 
nate. Instead of stopping with 1900, as was 
necessary for the Dictionary of American 
English, this work will come up to the pres- 
ent date and will include etymologies and 
pronunciations. Publication is to be within 
two years. 


On April 12 the National Broadcasting 
Company began a new series of radio plays, 
‘Arthur Hopkins Presents.” At 11:30 P.M. 
(EWT) the original producer offers such 
works as Our Town, The Philadelphia Story, 
and Anna Christie—many of them with the 
original stage stars. Wyllis Cooper is making 
the radio adaptations. 


The Garden City Publishing Company 
is just now bringing out a more than usually 
interesting batch of reprints, including 
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Literature in New England (a combination 
of The Flowering of New England and New 
England: Indian Summer, by Van Wyck 
Brooks, with a new preface) ($2.98); The 
Flying Tigers ($1.00); Thirty Seconds over 
Tokyo ($1.00); Of Time and the River 
($1.49); and Vogue’s First Reader, a new 
collection of contributions to that magazine 
by famous authors ($1.49). 


The March 6 and March 13 issues of The 
Civic Leader, published by the publishers of 
the American Observer, etc., 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington 6, have suggestions and 
book lists valuable to any teachers whose 
pupils are reading and writing about Russia. 


Mildred L. Nickel, librarian of the Uni- 
versity High School, Champaign, has pre- 
pared for the Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians a “Bibliography on Post- 
war Planning Materials Recommended for 
High School Use.” It has been mimeo- 
graphed and is available upon request to 
the author—if a self-addressed and stamped 
envelope accompanies the request. 


In the February issue of the Bulletin of 
the Kansas Association of Teachers of English 
Helen M. Johnson describes ““Communica- 
tion with Our South American Neighbors” 
in her classes. Much simpler than initiating 
individual correspondence, it consists simply 
of reading appropriate Latin-American lit- 
erature. The Introduction includes such 
facts as that “a delegation of poets would 
arouse far more interest in a South Ameri- 
can country than would our greatest sol- 
diers, politicians, or even millionaires” and 
that both Argentine and Uruguay sent 
battleships to convoy the body of the Mexi- 
can poet Nervo back to Mexico after his 
death in Montevideo. In the sophomore and 
junior classes biographies and travel books 
are selected for outside reading, but poems 
are read and discussed in class. Miss John- 
son quotes a considerable passage from a 
Ruben Dario poem expressing the fear of 
United States imperialism. Heredia’s ‘‘Ni- 
agara” convinces the reader that these 


Latin Americans are not inferior in percep- 
tion or expression. On the other hand, the 
point that South Americans love a sad 
ending (sentimental?) is brought out. All 
this is done through translations and is 
supplemented by use of our own magazines 
which report and discuss South American 
customs and activities. In Miss Johnson’s 
Winfield classes they carry on correspond- 
ence, too, but not systematically or en 
masse; and sometimes they get disconcert- 
ing results. 


Bernard Frechtman’s four-page ‘Mr. 
Hutchins and Education’’ in High Points 
for February is, for one reader at least, a 
more persuasive plea than Hutchins himself 
has made. After the doubtfully sound asser- 
tion that we have abandoned ends in educa- 
tion for means, Frechtman remarks: “We 
have been contemptuous of metaphysics, 
though an unconscious metaphysics is sub- 
sumed in all our educational practice.” 
(Unfortunately, he fails to point out what 
our false assumptions are!) Frechtman em- 
phasizes Hutchins’ insistence that it is our 
duty to discuss with our pupils “the nature 
of justice....the theory of the state.... 
the problem of truth... . the existence of 
God.” He seems to imply, however, that 
these should be abstract discussions rather 
than the earnest consideration of these 
issues as embodied in the events of the 
stories we read with our pupils or in the 
specific pronouncements of lyric poetry. 
Frechtman sees Hutchins as a moral en- 
thusiast and a zealot for democracy who 
knows that in the present and postwar 
crisis democracy can persist or be perfected 
only through the wisdom of many individu- 
als. We need, Frechtman thinks, a sub- 
stantial guiding philosophy rather than 
inflated rhetoric. 

This article is balanced in High Points by 
a hot attack upon the Hutchins views con- 
tributed by Harold Collins. 


F. L. Clayton’s packed three-page article 
in School Activities for March can hardly be 
summarized here. It begins with a plea 
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that we determine our educational philos- 
ophy—a simple statement of principles that 
will “determine both the near and distant 
goals, and also the general outline of the 
methods of achieving them.” Since people 
work best when they are enjoying it and 
learn many things best by doing them, 
student activity—student participation in 
democratic living—‘‘should be the basis of 
all education, not its occasional ornament.” 
The fact that we speak of the extra-curricu- 
lar as “activities,” as distinguished from our 
classwork, is significant. “It is only the too 
formal nature. of some classrooms that 
makes necessary, or advisable, the forma- 
tion of clubs outside of classtime to pro- 
mote interest in a subject.” 

Mr. Clayton emphasizes learning to live 
with other people, working under direction 
and at times giving others directions; he 
points out that when the N.E.A. and the 
N.A.M. held a joint conference the men 
from industry harped upon the need for 
young people to know how to follow and 
how lead. He urges that we choose our aims 
and then in classes and in clubs give pupils 
the guidance—not the orders—which will 
help them in activities that will achieve 
these aims. 


Irene Hill Fitzgerald discusses ‘“Teaching 
American Ideals through Literature” in the 
English Leaflet for March. Though the 
present generation can state American 
ideals more readily than the youth of 1918, 
the ideals are useless until they become a 
propelling force. This they may become 
through literature. 

Miss Fitzgerald would have us offer 
more American literature, reviving—espe- 
cially in the junior high school—Whittier, 
Longfellow, and Whitman. She would have 
the youngsters read biographies of our 
forebears, who found such virtues as thrift 
necessary, and biographies of national 
heroes. In fiction she recommends the 
writings of Alice Brown, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, Sarah Orne Jewett, Gladys Hasty 
Carroll (all New England) and of the pas- 
sionate Anzia Yezierska. The old-fashioned 
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ideals of thrift, industry, courage, self- 
reliance, responsibility, and initiative are 
to be inculcated not through “preaching” 
but through the emotionalized thought 
which is obtained from literature. 


Special features of the University of Chi- 
cago Workshop this summer will be sections 
on Inter-American Education and Aviation 
Education. Participants, in addition to re- 
ceiving help and counsel from consultants 
especially selected for their competence in 
these fields, will hear lectures, see films, and 
have access to much new material pertaining 
to Latin-America and aviation. 

Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education, is director of the Work- 
shop, which will include sections on “‘Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education” and 
“Human Development.’’ Teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and librarians who wish help 
in solving problems in their own class- 
rooms and in adjusting their schools to war 
and postwar demands will be particularly 
interested in the offerings in curriculum, 
guidance, and evaluation. 

A limited number of scholarships paying 
either full or half tuition are available. 
Further information may be secured by 
writing to James B. Enochs, Executive 
Secretary of the Workshop, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The leading article in the Saturday Review 
of Literature for March 4 is Addison Hib- 
bard’s answer to the question, “Is There a 
Case for Japanese Literature?”” Dean Hib- 
bard (Northwestern University) writes on 
the basis of a five-year residence in Japan 
some decades ago and a rather recent read- 
ing of some fifty leading Japanese literary 
works in translation. He concludes that (1) 
Japanese literature presents no great minds; 
(2) it reveals a people who move formally 
and act by code; (3) it lacks force and 
power; (4) the Japanese genius lacks hu- 
mor; (5) their literature presents little or 
no evidence of a democratic spirit; (6) its 
dominant mood is romantic; and (7) it 
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shows a very complete realization of the 
beauty and moods of external nature. He 
thinks the Japanese do their best work with 
the né dramas and in their verse—the 
tankas and hokkus. Some of the short plays 
and miniature poems are exquisite, but 
there is in the whole range of literature noth- 
ing massive or boldly imaginative. He con- 
cludes by describing the dwarfed trees in 
the garden where he lived in Japan and 
suggesting that these symbolize the charac- 
ter of the people, at least as revealed in 
their literature. 


The central plea of John K. Osborn’s call 
for “New Standards for New Teachers” 
in the Phi Delta Kappan for February is 
that the profession insist upon additional 
requirements for the certification of teach- 
ers. Admitting that in the present crisis we 
must fight hard to maintain any decent 
standards of teacher fitness, he insists that 
times of crisis and change are sometimes 
successfully turned into occasions for ad- 
vance. He would not have teachers re- 
quired to know less or to be less familiar 
with devices of instruction, but he asks for 
three additional qualifications: (1) ‘‘dem- 
onstrated capacity to work happily and 
effectively with boys and girls in a variety 
of situations,” (2) “mental and emotional 
health and social balance,” and (3) “non- 
school experiential background.” [These 
requirements would make no little differ- 
ence in admissions to and courses in teach- 
ers colleges. Should they not affect also the 
many arts-college students who will become 
teachers?] 


Norman Cousins’ editorial in the Satur- 
day Review for March 4 offers “Antidotes to 
Mein Kampf.” After remarking that none of 
the good books by such men as Stuart 
Chase, Walter Lippmann, and Wendell 
Willkie does for our cause what Mein Kampf 
did for naziism, he asserts that we need 
something with the power of Thomas Paine, 
of John Milton, or of Voltaire. In the ab- 
sence of such a book, Cousins proposes that 
we study six tested embodiments of de- 


mocracy: (1) The Federalist; (2) The Com- 
plete Jefferson, a new anthology assembled 
by Saul Padover; (3) the Complete Writings 
of Thomas Paine; (4) The Life and Writings 
of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Philip Van 
Doren Stern; (5) the writings of Walt Whit- 
man; and (6) the writings of Heinrich Heine. 


An appreciation of “‘What George Ber- 
nard Shaw Has Meant to the Theater,” 
by George Jean Nathan, is in the February 
American Mercury. Beginning as a critic, 
Shaw saw the drama of Pinero as a servant 
girl’s idea of romance in fancy dress, and 
that of Jones, though better, as a relation- 
ship between men and women based on its 
availability for theatrical effect. Crusading 
to improve the drama, in Widowers’ Houses 
Shaw imitated what he attacked but 
brought sociology and economics to the 
drawing-room. So began the revolution in 
the drama in England and most of the 
world. Yet the audiences were still swooning 
over the woman-with-a-past plays. They 
did not appreciate Arms and the Man and 
were outraged by Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 
After the deliberately sentimental Candida, 
Shaw’s popularity increased, and The Devil’s 
Disciple was found amusing despite its 
depth. 

The perfumed influence of The Gay Lord 
Quex and its like continued but was de- 
creasing. Nathan lists sixteen plays—in- 
cluding Caesar and Cleopatra, Major Bar- 
bara, Man and Superman, Fanny’s First 
Play, Pygmalion, Androcles and the Lion, 
and Saint Joan—which secured Shaw’s 
position as leading playwright. Although 
inferior to the earlier plays, The A pple Cart, 
Back to Methuselah, Geneva, etc., were at 
their worst better than most English plays 
of the period. Critics and audiences con- 
fused Shaw’s impudent intelligence with 
profound philosophy. Much of what was 
accepted as daring had been tested before 
he used it, but he could make platitudes 
seem new. Although he laughed at con- 
ventional drama, he kept it and “played 
his wit over it.”” He made cynicism seem a 
merry thing. 
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Nathan says that as a critic he has 
frowned over the shortcomings of Shaw’s 
plays but that as an unpaid member of 
the audience he has enjoyed them. In Shaw 
at his sentimental best, such as Caesar’s 
speech to Cleopatra, the tender wisdom con- 
founds the critics who once said Shaw was 
heartless. Also paradoxical is his treatment 
of sex, for he laughs at romance—and 
creates delightful heroines. All his fine irony 
and humor at the expense of love cannot 
hide his romanticism. 

The theater has not seen before the like 
of his merry courage, glorious wit, musical 
tenderness, needed vitality. More than any 
writer of the period, he also let the air into 
international, national, and private bun- 
combe. 


“How Basic Is Basic English?” is an- 
swered by Rudolph Flesch in Harper’s for 
March. Interest in C. K. Ogden’s proposed 
international vocabulary was reawakened 
by Churchill’s recent indorsement; but the 
system is not in favor with scientific 
linguists. 

There are really five problems with re- 
gard to Basic English: (1) Is an international 
language desirable? This is just a matter of 
the effort required to overcome inertia. (2) 
If so, shall it be English? Despite the cry 
of “imperialism,” English is the tongue the 
millions try to learn. (3) Is Basic English 
the shortest route to English? This is a 
question of language pedagogy—but it 
differs from the Army language-teaching 
methods. (4) How about Basic itself as an 
international language? At best it is a bridge 
to English. (5) (Most important) Is Basic a 
successful simplification of English? 

Chinese, the simplest of all great lan- 
guages, has almost no grammar—no com- 
plex sentences, no tenses, no moods or in- 
flections, no separation between nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives. A system of one- 
syllable words, the forms of which never 
change, it expresses meaning only by word 
order. With a thousand or two syllables, 
one can talk about anything. Rules for 
simplicity are: Use sentences rather than 


clauses, word order rather than word forms, 
verbs rather than nouns, nouns rather than 
adjectives, words about people rather than 
things. 

An appraisal of Basic English by these 
standards—its fundamental principles, pri- 
marily the elimination of all but eighteen 
verbs—make simplicity impossible. The 
850-word vocabulary, with 200 picture- 
words for picturable things, necessitates 
circumlocutions (e.g., ‘““Meet my cousin 
Mary” becomes ‘‘Come across Mary, my 
father’s sister’s daughter’). To translate 
Plato’s Republic, I. A. Richards admitted 
that he required an “ampler medium.” 

Although Basic English is neither basic 
nor English, it is an “improvement on the 
academic or bureaucratic jargon we wade 
through daily.” The first attempt in history 
to create a simplified language within a 
language, its analysis of word meanings is an 
indispensable technique that must be adopt- 
ed by any system of simplified English. 
And simplified English is bound to come to 
meet the needs of foreigners, school chil- 
dren, and adult students. 


“The Case of Ezra Pound” is examined 
by Paul Rosenfeld in the January American 
Mercury. After the American-born poet 
had lived twenty years in Italy, Jefferson 
and/or Mussolini and his cryptic radio ad- 
dresses led to his indictment as a traitor. 
Rosenfeld gives his personal impression of 
the man as a possible explanation of 
fascism’s bagging this American intellectu- 
al. His praise of Pound’s talent or genius 
need not be repeated here. 

Rosenfeld’s impression when he met 
Pound was of a literary dandy, desiring to 
please and to dazzle, arrogant, egotistical, 
dramatizing himself. He posed and acted in 
daily life, not merely in his poetry. In his 
writing he has always had to wear a “cos- 
tume” or mask to achieve self-expression. 

All his work has called attention to him- 
self, and this is not merely the natural auto- 
biography of lyricism. He has preened and 
swaggered in his poetry. 

In espousing fascism, Pound pretends 
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disinterestedness and social-economic phi- 
losophy. Conceivably, he is reacting against 
the facile Marxism of some other American 
writers. Rosenfeld interprets Pound’s con- 
version in terms of his histrionic charac- 
ter and vanity. Fascism provides him with 
an intellectual costume and a role to play. 
Perhaps subconsciously he also can display 
his self-esteem, for in fascism he identifies 
himself with the “few” as opposed to the 
democratic ideal of equality. 


“Edgar Allan Poe’s Tradition” relative 
to the culture of America of his day is dis- 
cussed by H. M. Luhan in the winter issue 
of the Sewanee Review. The only nine- 
teenth-century author with both American 
and cosmopolitan awareness, Poe objectified 
the pathetic cleavages and pressures of his 
age in an unprovincial way. By comparison, 
his English and American contemporaries 
merely gave a local response to psychologi- 
cal tensions. 

He was in the Byronic tradition (which 
goes back to Cervantes) of the aristocratic 
rebel fighting for human values in a sub- 
human chaoes of indiscriminate appetite. 
His achievements are related to the tradi- 
tion of life and letters of the South of his 
day—a tradition based on the Ciceronian 
ideal. According to it, the ideal rational 
man reached his noblest attainments in the 
expression of eloquent wisdom, attained by 
drill in the poets. 

Poe’s affinity to French literature is 
through the relationship of the Ciceronian 
ideal in the South to the Ciceronian and 
encyclopedist tradition in France. Aware of 
the defects of his environment, cosmopoli- 
tan Poe criticized the society because he 
realized his own artistic dependence on it. 
He fought for eloquence and versatility in 
learning to maintain serious standards in 
current literature, extend the scope of 
American letters, and banish parochial hab- 
its of mind. 

Essential social and political problems 
help understand his work: he expressed the 
symbols of alienation and inner conflict of 
his day. By keeping in touch with the ter- 


rible pathos of his time, he won the recogni- 
tion of Baudelaire. 

Why was Poe preoccupied with symbols 
and situations of horror and alienation, or 
why did the split consciousness of aristo- 
seigneurial society so express itself? In 
Cervantes, Byron, Baudelaire, Poe, and 
modern cheap crime fiction, the characteris- 
tic pose is the man “beautiful but damned” 
who scorns ignoble convention and the petty 
calculating bustle of commercial society. 

Poe’s art is political in that its vehicle 
and dramatic organization concern symbols 
expressing the basic split in society and 
personal life. In his own way, Poe had as 
great working faith in civilization as Jeffer- 
son, and, by defining and projecting the 
inner emotional drama, he quite probably 
did as much as Jefferson to energize Ameri- 
can life. For there is immense vitality in 
his “morbidity.” 


“The Necessity for a Spiritual Revival”’ is 
urged by Theodore M. Greene, also in the 
winter issue of the Sewanee Review. The term 
“humanities” is used merely as an ad- 
ministration category for the liberal arts 
curriculum: always modern English and 
European literature; sometimes Greek, Lat- 
in, fine arts, history, philosophy, and re- 
ligion; but not mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, social sciences. Before deciding how 
to revitalize the humanities, we must know 
what and why. We need an intelligent 
philosophy of education, based on a clear 
conception of what manis and might be- 
come in relation to his total environment, 
past, present, and possible or probable fu- 
ture. The best way to revive the humanities 
is to stop worrying about them as separate 
disciplines and think about human nature 
and the real world. 

Existing social temper is an obstacle to 
this program. Passion for the practical, for 
relatively immediate security, prosperity, 
and comfort, our national scale of values, 
has led to religious and social apathy. This 
is reflected in schools and colleges, and 
many students are untouched by the great 
ideals and achievements that have moti- 
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vated human progress. Today the world 
needs a change of heart, wise leadership 
toward humane objectives, and the will to 
make human life worth living. Possible 
source of this vision and faith is the Chris- 
tian Gospel. Divine assistance is necessary 
for man to reach his full stature; therefore, 
a revival of true humanism must await a 
Christian revival. A few classicists see their 
studies as not primarily linguistic or an- 
tiquarian but necessary to an understanding 
of Western culture. A well-balanced depart- 
ment of classics, introducing philosophy, 
art, and history in an organized relationship, 
requires no defense but a lucid explanation 
of its objectives and teaching and scholar- 
ship exemplary of the classical spirit at its 
best. 

All who see life and their respective 
studies in perspection to human values 
should be welcomed to the ranks of hu- 
manists. This renaissance will not neces- 
sarily take place, but it can; and revitalized 
education cannot reform the evils of society, 
but it can contribute to their alleviation. 


In the Journal of Higher Education for 
February Cyril F. Richards discusses “‘The 
Function of the Liberal Arts in Recon- 
struction,” subtitling his article, “Can the 
Liberal Arts Use Current Problems in Place 
of Classical Studies?” The heart of his paper 
is the conclusion that the colleges of liberal 
arts should equip their students with in- 
formation necessary to the achievement 
of freedom at home and abroad; should seek 
to develop minds capable of thinking clearly 
and judging rightly the steps by which free- 
dom shall be democratically attained; 
should try to form in the students attitudes, 
convictions, and the will to righteousness; 
should increase the students’ capacity for 


aesthetic enjoyment; and should assist stu- 
dents to achieve a faith in the worth of man 
and in the universe where human values can 
increase and find fulfilment. 

The author, who is dean of men in Deni- 
son University, begins by asserting the 
necessity of the study of science and even 
the necessity of extending scientific methods 
to the study of problems of human rela- 
tions. He thinks the true distinction be- 
tween liberal arts and technical studies, 
however, is more one of spirit and breadth 
of approach than of subject matter. Putting 
his central emphasis upon what we ordinari- 
ly call the social studies and including the 
history of science as well as the history of 
thought upon social problems, he insists 
that all the study must be focused upon the 
problems of the present. He laments that 
the teaching so often deals with facts and 
theory up to a point just short of the pres- 
ent, so that the student never is aroused to 
the issues on which he must learn to think 
if he is to take his proper place as one of the 
leaders of American democracy. The main 
need, then, is not for more courses but per- 
haps for fewer courses, better focused and 
taught co-operatively so as to bring views 
from a number of angles to bear upon 
the central problem. Undoubtedly this 
study must include training and experi- 
ence in the arts, which not only will enrich 
the individual lives—clearly the ultimate 
end of education and government—but also 
will arouse the feelings and fix the attitudes 
which constitute the will to righteousness. 
Part of the process also will be the de- 
mocratization of the whole campus, in- 
cluding extra-curricular activities, social 
contacts between students and faculty, and, 
quite possibly, participation of students in 
the planning of courses. 
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BOOKS 


DICTIONARY OF WORLD 
LITERATURE: 


According to the editor’s Preface, this 
dictionary 
presents a consideration of critics and criticism, 
of literary schools, movements, forms and 
techniques—including drama and the theatre— 
in eastern and western lands from the earliest 
times; of literary and critical terms and ideas; 
with other material that may provide back- 
ground of understanding to all who, as creator, 
critic, or receptor, approach a literary or theat- 
rical work. 


Listed as advisers and contributors of 
signed articles are 264 scholars and critics, 
representing both distinguished authorities 
and less well-known newcomers in almost 
every field of literary study. Many of its 
entries supply bibliographical material 
opening up their subjects for wide investi- 
gation. Upon its contents such disci- 
plines as semantics, the history of ideas, 
the neoscholastic movement in modern 
aesthetics and criticism, and the new phil- 
osophically orientated and critically alert 
literary history have left their traces. 

Because of the level of style and erudition 
maintained by most of the contributors, 
this is a work of reference intended pri- 
marily for teachers and advanced students. 
For them, too, it will prove something more: 
an indispensable and well-nigh inexhaustible 
omnium-gatherum for rewarding browsing. 
The layman and undergraduate may glean 
much from it but should be directed to 
it with discretion, after they have found 
Thrall and Hibbard’s more elementary A 
Handbook to Literature inadequate to meet 
their needs. 

The history of criticism receives particu- 


* Dictionary of World Literature: Criticism-Forms- 
Technique, edited by Joseph T. Shipley. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 633. $7.50. 
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lar attention in entries on Aristotle, Horace, 
and Cicero and in sketches of thirty separate 
critical literatures, ranging from the classi- 
cal Greek to the Lithuanian, the Serbo- 
Croatian, and the Yiddish. All the literary 
isms that are so difficult to define precisely 
—from classicism and diabolism to sym- 
bolism and unanimism—are treated more 
suggestively, comprehensively, and judi- 
ciously than in any work I know of a re- 
motely similar type. Welcome discussion is 
devoted to major problems of criticism, 
such as the relations of literature and so- 
ciety, the diverse meanings of “form” and 
“truth” and “beauty,” and the assessment 
of the author’s intention. The connoisseur of 
the heterogeneous—and what man of letters 
isn’t?—may rove delightedly from “Alger 
books” to “Elan vital” to “Mercure de 
France” to “Woman” considered as “a 
major topic of man’s writings” and, ac- 
cording to Julien Benda, as the great del- 
eterious influence on “the whole of modern 
aesthetics.” 

In rendezvous after rendezvous with this 
dictionary I have sought to gauge what may 
be called its terminological comprehensive- 
ness. So far I have been balked only in my 
quest for diabolus ex machina, which I 
first encountered in one of Shaw’s prefaces. 
This useful companion of deus ex machina is 
not entered, nor is there any mention of it in 
the somewhat perfunctory note on “villain.” 

At the close of his sketch of English 
criticism since 1900, which is one of the 
several sections of the lengthy entry on 
“English Criticism,” David Daiches re- 
marks: “The number of scholars who .... 
are equally competent to deal with a 17th 
c. mss. and to discuss problems of con- 
temporary literature is on the increase. 
That is a healthy sign.”’ What pleases me 
about this dictionary is that so many of its 
contributors seem to be just such scholars 
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and that its riches will help multiply the 
likes of them. 
Jor Lee Davis 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


BASIC ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


The General Basic English Dictionary' 
defines in almost-“‘basic”’ English some 
twenty thousand English words, counting 
main entries and derivatives. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of C. K. Ogden 
and is consequently to be regarded as a 
small British dictionary. The spelling is 
that preferred across the Atlantic (“‘centre,” 
“colour,” “defence’”’) and the pronunciation 
also (“broad a” in such words as “ask,” 
“glance,” “rasp”; “only the R’s sounded by 
everyone,” which means that many Ameri- 
cans will find one of their favorite sounds 


*C. K. Ogden et al., The General Basic English 
Dictionary. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1942. Pp. x +441. $2.50. 


frequently omitted; and pronunciations of 
some particular words not generally cur- 
rent in the United States: “centenary” as 
sen té’ na ri, “fragile” as fraj’ il). Since the 
editors decided to indicate only one pro- 
nunciation for a word, they do not represent 
actual usage either in England or in the 
United States. 

The use of ‘“‘basic English”’ in the defi- 
nitions gives understandable if some- 
times circuitous ‘‘meanings.’”’ But, since 
dictionaries of this size cannot contain 
many words really unknown to a reader of 
much experience, and since the linguistic 
facts are incomplete and frequently do not 
represent American usage, the Dictionary 
can be of very limited use to a general 
American user of dictionaries or to a teacher 
or student. It should have some sentimental 
appeal and possible usefulness to a devotee 
of the wilful impoverishment of our lan- 
guage copyrighted and commercialized as 
“basic English.” 

P. G. PERRIN 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Strange Fruit. By Lillian Smith. Reynal. $2.75. 


Another book of racial problems, this time in a 
small Georgia town. The author, herself southern 
born and bred, writes with great compassion and 
draws expertly many characters representative of 
small (and large) town people of both races. “ . 
eyes were hard and hating as they hunted a black 
victim to sacrifice to an unknown God of whom 
they were sore afraid,” may be melodramatic, but 
the shivers come. The author suggests no solution 
but she is “sore afraid.’’ Although miscegenation is 
the theme upon which the story is built, “fear,” 
greed, cruelty, moral rot of a people in a small 
southern town are the real issues. 


A Treasury of Great Russian Short Stories. Edited 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Macmillan. $4.00. 
Introduction: a discussion of Russian literature 

by the editor, himself a Russian. Beginning with 

Pushkin, closing with Gorky, including the most 

significant writers of the nineteenth and twentieth 


centuries. Pushkin is represented by two short 
stories. From Chekhov there is a very lavish selec- 
tion. A biographical sketch precedes the stories of 
each author. Each story is complete. These nar- 
ratives, says the editor, are to be read for their 
warm humanity, their penetrating insights into 
character, for their musings and speculations on 
first and last things. ... their picture of Russian 
society, ....a world in which Soviet life is rooted. 


Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. Viking. $2.50. 

Biting satire beneath a witty surface. A South 
American general fleeing from terrors of war, ac- 
companied by a motley crew of friends and ser- 
vants, enjoys New York society and eventually re- 
turns to Ecuador. 


Bow Strings. By David Cheney. Bruce Humphries. 
$2.50. 
A vigorous, exciting story of twelfth-century 
England “when knighthood was in flower.” His- 
torically accurate, romantic, legendary—and long. 
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The Collected Works of Mrs. Peter Willoughby. By 
Mary Elizabeth Plummer. Little Brown. $2.00. 
Mrs. Willoughby wanted to be young and gay 

and popular, well dressed and a good wife and moth- 

er. She liked to think she might also be an author, 
and a member of learned societies. For readers who 
like Mrs. Minivers. 


Crazy Weather. By Charles Longstreth McNichols. 

Macmillan. $2.00. 

A boy’s life on a ranch in the Colorado River 
Valley, a runaway’s adventures among Indians, 
youthful escapades. The author grew up on Indi- 
an reservations and knows their lore and customs. 
A good study of adolescence. 


Thirteen against the Odds. By Edwin R. Embree. 
Viking. $2.75. 
Studies and portraits of thirteen outstanding 
Negroes of today. Important. 


Dragonwyck. By Anya Seton. Houghton. $2.50. 

Background, nineteenth-century New York 
State; suspense, secret demons, and love interest 
sufficient to sell it to Twentieth Century-Fox. In- 
tensely interesting; guaranteed to abolish all thought 
of World War II for the time being. 


Colcorton. By Edith Pope. Scribner. $2.75. 

An unusual book with some of the charm of The 
Yearling. Florida is the background; one of several 
recent southern books to emphasize the seriousness 
of race problems. A vital book, tense and dramatic. 


Reunion on Strawberry Hill. By Berenice Thorpe. 

Knopf. $2.50. 

Winner of the Second Alfred A. Knopf Fellow- 
ship in Fiction. The six sons and daughters of Ma 
and Pa Lengaard gathered from far and different 
walks of life for a family reunion in a not too pros- 
perous home. The usual emotional tensions, thwart- 
ed personalities, and inhibitions of a nonprosperous 
family group are subjected to a penetrating analy- 
sis. A sensitive study of individuals and of family 
relationship. 


The Seven Sleepers. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. 
$2.50. 

A collection of new lyrics, including a group of 
war poems. A few are already well known; others 
are published for the first time. 

“Then eastward seas, boned with peninsulas. 

Then, orient, the islands; and at last, 

The cave, the seven sleepers. Who will rise 

And sing to you in numbers till you know 

White magic. Which remember. Do you hear?” 


The Curtain Rises. By Quentin Reynolds. Random. 
$2.75. 
Reynolds’ fourth trip to the fighting fronts of 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and Russia. One chapter is 


“Poland Believes Russia.’”’ One of his comments is 
that some of the boys who return from the front 
feel: “Reading some newspapers you might be par- 
doned for thinking that we are at war with Britain 
and with the President of the United States.” 


There’s No Front like Home. By Robert M. Yoder. 

Houghton. $2.00. 

Riotous essays on income tax, servant problems, 
gasoline and share-the-ride neighbors, Washington 
efficiency, etc. Pegler and Finley Peter Dunne 
stuff—good for the spirit. 


The Long Balkan Night. By Leigh White. Scribner. 
$3.50. 

An analysis of the Balkan troubles by a cor- 
respondent who has had ample opportunity to study 
conditions there. His criticism of diplomats is not 
cheering; neither are his Standard Oil accusations. 
His conclusion: We must fight the Axis “‘not as a 
coalition of hostile states, but as a system of ideas 
that is hostile to the welfare of all men everywhere.” 


Album of American History: Colonial Period. By 
James Truslow Adams, editor-in-chief. Scribner. 
$7.50. 

The editors have endeavored to recreate with 
authentic pictures a panorama of American life from 
its beginning through the Colonial period. If we 
could suddenly step into that earlier world, what, 
asks Mr. Adams, would we see? Here is, indeed, a 
history of early America told through pictures. The 
text presented with each picture gives only time, 
place, setting, and, when necessary, a short ex- 
planation. The editor plans to continue this history 
in three or four more volumes, to bring it up to the 
present. A fine idea not too well executed. 


The Heritage of Spain. By Nicholson B. Adams. 
Holt. $4.00. 


The author, professor of Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, presents a survey of art, 
music, literature, and architecture from the Roman 
occupation to the present. Interpretations of Span- 
ish customs and background are pleasing features 
which contribute to an understanding of the per- 
sonality of the people. The style is energetic, sym- 
pathetic, and witty. Illustrated. 


Russia and the United States. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. 
Dutton. $3.00. 


It is Professor Sorokin’s belief that social change 
is the result of forces inherent in the nature of man 
and has both sense and reason. A Russian him- 
self and a student of Russian character, he believes 
that America and Russia have long had the same 
objective, that World War II unites their destinies, 
that together they may have the power to insure a 
lasting peace. The basis of peace, he says, is “a 
similarity of values.” 
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Liberty Street. By I. V. Morris. Harper. $2.50. 


A plea for immigrants. A romance with a Central 
American setting. Colorful, with propaganda in- 
tent. Literary Guild selection for March. 


The Making of Modern China. By Owen and Eleanor 
Lattimore. Norton. $2.50. 


Readers will find this a very satisfactory study 
of China. Owen Lattimore was political adviser to 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


Pacific Pariner. By George H. Johnston. Duell, 
Sloan, Pearce. $2.50. 


Australia at war, the psychology of the Austral- 
ian soldier, the background of people and politics, 
presented by an Australian. 


Russia and the Peace. By Sir Bernard Pares. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


The author, who teaches Russian history, lan- 
guage, and literature at Cornell, was with the Rus- 
sian Army from 1912 to 1917. He writes in answer 
to questions which have come to him about our 
relations with Russia. 


Afternoon of a Pawnbroker and Other Poems. By 
Kenneth Fearing. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Twenty-one poems typical of Fearing’s work— 
citified, satirical, humanitarian, and sometimes re- 
quiring re-reading for comprehension. Some of the 
titles: ‘Continuous Performance,” ‘Cracked Rec- 
ord Blues,” “Travelogue in a Shooting Gallery,” 
“Reception Good,” and “Afternoon of a Pawn- 
broker.” 


For Crossing Wide Waters. By Hargis Westerfield. 
Driftwind Press, North Montpelier, Vermont. 
Paper. 

Short poems, most of them filling only a single 
duodecimo page, by a university teacher of English 
taking basic training in the Army. They are demo- 
cratic, patriotic, and zestful, the product of seeing 
eyes, a warm heart, and a practiced pen. Though 
probably not eternal poetry, they seem well cal- 
culated to interest and move boys not yet called to 
service and their friends. 


A Wreath for the Sea. By Robert Fitzgerald. New 
Directions. $2.50. 


The author says he intended “to create a se- 
quence, setting various realms of imagery, personal 
and impersonal, in relief against each other.”” The 
images are for the most part significant enough, but 
the significance of their arrangement is often as 
difficult to catch as is that of the title, for few of the 
poems have anything to do with the sea. Fitzgerald 
is a symbolist who believes that readers should be 
willing to expend almost as much energy upon a 
poem as its creator must. 


New Poems: 1943—An Anthology of British and 
American Verse. Edited by Oscar Williams. 
Howell, Soskin. $2.75. 


Largely war poetry, of course, “not of propa- 
ganda to arouse patriotism....not of the move- 
ment of troops, the horror of the enemy, or the 
mechanism of the tank, but of the state of the hu- 
man organism in the emotion of now living . . . . do- 
ing its bit....towards the only victory worth 
having: the victory of understanding.”’ Poems rath- 
er than poets have been chosen, and in general only 
poems written in the year preceding May, 1943. The 
Preface expresses hostility to post-Pearl Harbor 
Noyeses and Millays; and Alfred and Edna are not 
represented in the collection. 


The Fourth Decade and Other Poems. By Norman 
Rosten. Farrar. $2.00. 


The young author of Return Again Traveler here 
leads off with “Ballad of Bataan,” a vigorous and 
successful radioscript, comments from various angles 
in short untitled poems on “The Fourth Decade,” 
and concludes with “Siege,’’ in celebration of Sevas- 
topol. These forthright poems carry out the author’s 
dictum: “Poetry is not an intellectual puzzle .... 
should neither exhaust nor confuse, but invigorate 
and clarify.” 


Portuguese at Sight. By Alexander Gode. Illustrated 
by Edgard Cirlin. Crowell. $1.50. 


A pictorial primer for adults parallel to the 
Spanish at Sight published some months ago. A 
painless and even entertaining method of beginning 
to read Portuguese. The pronunciation guide ap- 
pearing as end papers will enable the painstaking to 
speak somewhat like a Brazilian. 


A Literary Journey through Wartime Britain. By 
A. C. Ward. Illustrated by Frederick T. Chap- 
man. Oxford University Press. $2.00. 


Primarily an account of the damage done by 
German bombing to buildings of literary interest. 
The reason for the interest in each building is cited, 
with very little description of building or contents. 
Since little further damage may be expected, this 
will give some notion of what literary pilgrims may 
find missing after the war. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Allin the Day’s Work. By Zila Robbins and Marjorie 
Medary. Appleton. $1.36. 


An anthology of reading concerning vocations, 
chiefly the overall and apron vocation. Edited by a 
teacher in a technical high school and a successful 
author of books for adolescents. The three parts of 
the book deal successively with workers in (1) agri- 
culture and natural resources, (2) manufacturing 
and industry, and (3) transportation and communi- 
cation. The authors think that perhaps a third or a 
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half of the book may be read by all the students in a 
class and the remainder left for choice, according to 
special interest of individuals. Meant for the non- 
academic, the selections are simple in style and with 
enough narrative to hold interest. 


The English We Need: Book One. By John W. Bell, 
William H. Johnson, Mark Godman, and Edna 
Cotner. Winston. 

A “different” nine-grade textbook, “designed to 
provide both the course in composition and a pro- 
cedure in reading literature.’’ The book is organized 
according to the areas recognized in the Chicago 
high-school course of English now under construc- 
tion: (1) newspapers, radio, magazines, motion pic- 
tures, current books; (2) communication—oral and 
written; (2a) saying what we mean—the technicali- 
ties of language; (3) our literary heritage; and (4) 
social and personal requirements—telephoning, 
etiquette, club activities, and so on. In area 3 thereis 
no attempt to present the reading material needed 
by the students, but merely enough to illustrate the 
reading. This is a large-page book with many photo- 
graphic illustrations, some of them full-page leads, 
and with a blue-paper reference section at the back. 
Dr. Bell is chairman of the committee making the 
Chicago course of study, and Dr. Johnson is the 
superintendent of the Chicago schools. 


Best Liked Literature, Book I. By Angela M. Broen- 
ing, A. Laura McGregor, Leonard V. Koos, and 
Grayson N. Kefauver. Ginn. $1.56. 

Nine units, determined by objectives in teaching 
literature, composed of poems, stories, factual ac- 
counts, and plays, selected after tryouts with boys 
and girls in more than two hundred cities, large and 
small. Literary types and chronology have been 
ignored in the compilation of the unit, even radio 
plays being included and excerpts being used rather 
freely. There is continuity provided between the 
selections in each unit, and at the end of the unit a 
workshop of additional activities in reading skills 
and suggested further readings. 


Twentieth Century India. By Kate Mitchell and 
Kumar Goshal; edited by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
Institute of Pacific Relations; Webster Publish- 
ing Co. Paper. 

Apparently sound information which answers 
many of the questions concerning India which come 
first to our tongues. Suitable for reading by high- 
school pupils. Illustrated with photographs and a 
political map. 


Language Arts: A Handbook for Teachers, Grades 
VII-XII. Fort Worth Public Schools. 


This seventy-page mimeographed course of 
study, for which David Sellers was the consultant, 
is moderate in its thinking. It begins with a thirteen- 
page philosophy for teachers of language arts, de- 
votes eighteen pages to a listing of the knowledges 
and skills common to all grades, and then makes 
allotments of activities and definite skills to be ac- 
quired in each grade. Except in the philosophy, its 
treatment of reading is negligible; but it is sensibly 
specific in the language skills, including those of 
usage. It provides for grammar but asks the teachers 
to make the thought approach rather than the for- 
mal or definition approach. It also sensibly says 
that, while these allotments are made by grades, 
each teacher should test her new pupils and proceed 
from the point at which she finds them, either above 
or below their supposed grade level. 


Guidebook for the Language Arts: A Manual of Stand- 
ards for the Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle 9. 

A “handbook” for writing, speaking, and study 
(not including grammatical usage or diction) for use 
of teachers and pupils. In each of the three sec- 
tions—speaking, writing, and study—principles are 
presented first; in the speaking and writing these 
are followed by allocation of techniques by grades. 
Prepared by a committee of one hundred, with 
Edna Sterling as consultant, the Guidebook is much 
freer from the finicky and the obsolete than most 
textbooks and courses of study. Worth examining 
by supervisors and course-of-study committees. 


ON THE RECORDS 


Walt Whitman: Leaves of Grass. Read by Ralph 
Bellamy. Victor Album Mgs5. Six double-faced, 
12-inch. $4.50. 

This is one of the finest recordings yet made of 
great poetry well read. The material is significant; 
the reading is an excellent interpretation of the 
moods and meditations. 

Particularly timely verses, as pertinent now as 
when they were written, are: ‘“To the Man-of-War 
Bird,” “For You O Democracy,” “Vigil Strange I 
Kept on the Field One Night,” “Long, Too Long 
America,” “Over the Carnage Rose Prophetic a 
Voice,” “To a Foil’d European Revolutionaire,” 
and “O Star of France.” 

Other verses of timeless and universal appeal are: 
“To a Certain Civilian,” “I Think I Could Turn 
and Live with Animals,” ‘‘A Broadway Pageant,” 
“Years of the Modern,” “I Was Looking a Long 
While,”’ “Passage to India,” “By Blue Ontario’s 
Shore,” “So Long,” and the superb “Song of the 
Open Road.” 
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Of immediate interest to high school teachers of English 
—the published reports of the Stanford Language Arts 


Investigation .. . 


ENGLISH FOR SOCIAL LIVING 


Edited by Hotianp D. Roserts, WALTER V. KauLFers and Grayson N. 
KeEravuver. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 366 pages, 6X9. $3.50 


Here is a stimulating new book in which a group of leading teachers of English 
present 25 carefully written, readable descriptions of successful new projects 
and practices covering every important aspect of the subject, including litera- 
ture, speech, writing, radio, and the living newspaper. The entire field of sec- 
ondary education from the junior high school through the junior college is in- 
cluded. This is the first source book reporting the practices of teachers of Eng- 
lish within a distinctive, unified framework. The emphasis throughout is on 
teacher and pupil behavior as it affected and in turn reflected the growth of 
young people, and not on untested theory. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND CULTURES IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Edited by Watter V. Kavutrers, Associate Professor of Education, 
Grayson N. Kerauver, Dean, School of Education, and HoLttanp D. 
Roserts, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 405 pages, 6X9. $3.50 


In this book teachers in 23 representative high schools report in their own words 
how they carried on programs in foreign languages and in foreign cultures. 
These experiences have been worked out and reported within the framework 
of the latest modern theory of presenting foreign languages and foreign cultures 
not only in foreign language classes but in English and social studies as well. 
Particular attention is given to the correlation and integration of subject areas 
centered upon the unification of the American people through a cultural ap- 
proach in the high school classroom. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Outstanding Contributions 
to the Teaching of English— 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Marquis E. Shattuck and Thomas Cauley 


Book I—for the first two years of high school 
Book II—for the last two years of high school 


Each book combines three books in one: a complete English text, a complete 
English workbook, and a complete spelling text. In addition, each contains a 
complete summary of the rules of grammar, capitalization and punctuation. 
Excellent and complete textbooks in English. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE 
By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 


Book g-—~for the first year of high school 
Book 1o—for the second year of high school 
Book 11—for the third year of high school 
Book 12—for the fourth year of high school 


Outstanding texts which develop in the student a greater appreciation of 
writers and a new liking for what they have written. The series meets the 
recommendations of An Experience Curriculum in English of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. It broadens students’ horizons and better 
prepares them to live in today’s world. 


Use STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH and BEACON LIGHTS 
OF LITERATURE in your classes and be assured that you 
are meeting the latest requirements in the teaching of English 
and literature. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS . 


For the basal course: 


A MODERN ENGLISH 
COURSE 


CANBY AND OTHERS 


Materials unmatched in their effectiveness for de- 
veloping clear, forceful thinking, speaking, and 
writing for the modern needs of daily life in our 
democracy. Purposeful activities and learning ex- 
periences enable the student to enjoy the study of 
English. 

Applying Good English—Grade 9 

Extending Good English—Grade 10 

Mastering Good English—Grade 11 

Handbook of English Usage—-for reference 


For the literature course: 


ITERATURE: 


A Series of Anthologies 
CROSS AND OTHERS, Editors 


Standard favorites and the best from contemporary 
literature, much of it never before available for 
school use; unusual study helps and introductory 
notes; a wealth of full-page illustrations especially 
drawn for this series by the famous artists, MAUD 
AND MISKA PETERSHAM,; type page of per- 
fect legibility and great beauty; large type and wide 
margins; wide chronological range of authorship. 
Junior High- 
School Unit 
Four books for the Senior High School 
are forthcoming 


BOOK I : BOOK II : BOOK III : 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
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BOOKS 


To Equip English Courses in 1944-45 


Composition and Grammar 


Grades 7 to 9 


YOUR ENGLISH 


CARTER AND HUNTER 


Three books of a thoroughly integrated 
course, stripped of non-essentials, hammering 
on fundamentals, combining the most effec- 
tive content and methods of both traditional 
and progressive approaches to language 
training. 
Books One and Two, each $1.20 
Book Three, $1.36 
Books for Grades 10 to 12 in preparation 


Grades 11 and 12 


LEARNING TO WRITE 
SMITH 


All-inclusive text to finish the high school 
English course. Students who use it are thor- 
oughly prepared for whatever after-school 
contingency may arise, whether military 
service, industrial vocation, or college. 


In two parts, each $1.20 
In one volume, $1.68 


Literature 
Grades 11 and 12 


READING AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


READING ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


CAMPBELL AND THOMAS 


These anthologies close the dangerous gap be- 
tween the study of literature and the practice 
of reading. They are based on the successful 
course in reading developed at The College, 
University of Chicago. Each, $2.50 


Grades 9 and 10 


NOVEL AND STORY 


SEDGWICK AND DoMINCOVICH 


Contemporary fiction of all types, from very 
short stories to ‘‘ Mutiny on the Bounty.”’ $7.88 


THE HERITAGE OF 
AMERICA 


COMMAGER AND NEVINS 


Original writings of eye-witnesses—authors, 
travelers, orators, politicians, common men 
interpret America. 2.40 


Remedial and Developmental Reading 
DEVELOP YOUR READING 


KNIGHT AND TRAXLER 


Use it with average classes in the junior high school, for remedial work in grades 


9 and 10. 


Workbook, 40 cents. Text, $1.36 


READ AND COMPREHEND 


. A year or two more advanced than DEVELOP YOUR READING, by the same 


authors. 


Paper, 96 cents. Cloth, $1.28 


Publishers - LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY : Boston 6 
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You Can Hammer 
English 
Into Their Heads 


But You’ll Get Better Results 
With Less Effort by Using 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By WOLFE, HAMILTON, GEYER 
For Grades 7-12 


They Learn Because They Like It! 


They like the fascinating Experience Theme . . . the actual student 
models . . . the informal, personal approach . . . the wealth of real- 
istic practice material . . . the unusually stimulating cartoons. 


No wonder the use of Enjoying English is growing by leaps and 
bounds all over the country (and in Hawaii). No wonder that we 
receive almost daily such comments as: 


“T congratulate you upon publishing such a superior series 
as Enjoying English.” 


“The pupils are enthusiastic about Enjoying English, and 
the results are most gratifying.” 


“‘We are getting so much better results this year with En- 
joying English. My work is easier, too.” 


You don’t know what you can accomplish until you try 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
Publishers of Better Schoolbooks 
The Results Show the Difference 
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A new book by Mabel Vinson Cage — 


What -About Your English? 


Price, $1.30 


@ Easy, informal, practical 


@ Demonstrates language in use in situations familiar to junior high school 


students 


@ Relates language to active interests of students—movies, radio, hobbies, 


games 
@ Features these sections: 


PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE (vocations) 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS (business procedure and business use of language) 
THESE AMERICANS (emphasizing rights and duties of good citizens) 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


California 


“WAR and EDUCATION” 


lst printing May 1943; 2nd printing March 1944 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on education that made 
any sense to me,” Richard T. La Piere, Stanford U. 
“Extraordinarily good stuff,” W. Lloyd Warner, 
U. of Chicago. ““‘Complete and scholarly,” Rock- 
well Kent. “A most stimulating book,” Read 
Bain, Miami U., Ohio. “A must book for all men 
and women,” Marco Morrow, Topeka. ‘“‘A vigor- 
ous book,” Merle Curti, U. of Wis. “A mine of 
information,” Alliston Cragg. ‘‘Amount of in- 
formation leaves me gasping,” Maj.-Gen. J. F.C. 
Fuller, England. “Indispensable to the modern 
mind,”’ John Haynes Holmes. “Discloses a re- 
markable intellect, breadth of understanding, 
unbelievable mental energy,” Ex-Congressman 
George H. Tinkham. 


“THE FUTURE OF 
EDUCATION” 


256 pages, red silk cloth 
Index and Bibliography, $2.00 


This is the separately published Introduction to the 
28th edition of the Handbook of Private Schools. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston (8), Mass. 


LESTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


“Class-made Classbooks” 


A Spelling Review $0.60 
Teacher’s Manual 


Small body of material, 780 words most frequently 
misspelled by High School pupils; technique for 
mastery; means of measuring individual results by 
graphs, standardized tests and scales. Five hours’ 
use in the classroom will eliminate misspellings. 


A Gateway to an English Vocab- 
ulary -60 
Teacher’s Guide 25 


An attempt to solve the problem of improving and 
enlarging the secondary student’s vocabulary. 
Forced improvement in vocabulary seems to be 
reflected in improved thinking according to ex- 
periment, and success checks more closely with 
vocabulary than with any other characteristic. 


A Composition Review 45 


Attention is concentrated on removing faults 
which normally persist in the 11th and r2th 
grades. Twenty-nine exercises cover 80% of the 
errors in English usage noted in the compositions 
of rors candidates for college. A time saver for 
teacher and pupil. 


Postage extra Discount on quantities of fifty 
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ORD WEALTH 
Try it this term! 


Builds a general working vocabulary of 750 words. 
Provides a simple, practical, time-saving plan for 
systematic vocabulary training. 

Partt!l - - - - for grade 10 


Part Il - - - - for grade I! 
Part Ill - - - - for grade 12 


WY HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NV New York Chicago San Francisco 


‘| enjoyed it immensely and learned a lot.”’ 
—Dr. William Allan Neilson 


Editor-in-Chief, Webster's New International Dictionary 


THE LOOM o—- LANGUAGE 


By Frederick Bodmer 
Edited by Lancelot Hogben 


This new book is an arresting presentation of the history, 
underlying principles, structure, characteristics, and inter- 
relationships of languages. It explains basic vocabularies, 


family resemblances of languages—Teutonic, Romance, 
Greek, key combinations of roots, and phonetic patterns. 


THE LOOM goes deep into the roots of knowledge as it 
explores the history of speech and language. It lights up 
the pathways of prehistory and fires the imagination as it 
tells the story of the slow growth of human expression 
from the most primitive signs and sounds to the elaborate 
variations of the highest cultures. Illustrated $3.75 


W. W. NORTON @ CO. - 70 Fifth Avenue - New York II 
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"TEACHERS today choose ENGLISH IN ACTION to insure 

thorough student mastery of the four fundamental language arts 
—writing, speaking, reading, and listening ® Now in the third edi- 
tion, it’s Tressler’s ENGLISH IN ACTION for high schools, and 
Tressler and Shelmadine’s JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION for 
Grades VII to IX, complete with Practice Books, Answer Books, 
and Teacher’s Manuals. 


A NEW and powerful tool for high school classes is Woolley, Scott, 

and Tressler’s HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAK- 
ING ® Both a textbook and a reference book, the HANDBOOK 
teaches students how to express themselves clearly, correctly, and viv- 
idly; how to develop habits of logical thinking; how to use reference 
materials easily and efficiently. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS + LONDON 


BOSTON - 


The unique construction of this English workbook series makes it different 
from the ordinary workbook or drill pad 


ENGLISH FOR LIFE 


By Martha Gray 


Department of English, Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 


Each of the four books in the series combines the advantages of an 
English workbook with those of an English handbook. It may be used 
to accompany any standard English grammar and composition text or 
without a basal English textbook. A Teachers’ Answer Key is available. 


Explaining English for Life . .« for Grade 9 
Understanding English for Life . . . for Grade 10 
Improving English for Life . .« for Grade I! 
Summarizing English for Life . for Grade 12 


. less school discount 


Each 60 cents list . 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY = Chicago - 


Philadelphia - New York 
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